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U.S. Warns Soviet Union Against Interference 
With Free Access to Berlin 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT 


White House press release dated August 24 

The Soviet note of August 23, 1961, is clearly 
but one more step in a deliberate campaign of 
deception and attempted intimidation designed to 
distract attention from failures of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and to heighten world tensions. 

The charges and allegations contained in this 
note with respect to the United States and its allies 
are false, as the Soviet Government well knows. 
That such statements should be made with respect 
to activities in the free western sectors of Berlin 
at the very moment when the Soviet Government 
is sealing off the eastern sector of the city is an act 
of cynicism and irresponsibility. This act is also 
a direct violation of the Soviet Government’s com- 
mitments to “the economic and political unity of 
Germany”?! and the pledged word of the Soviet 
Government to cooperate with the Allied Govern- 
ments “to mitigate the effects of the administrative 
division of Germany and Berlin” by “facilitation 
of the movement of persons and goods and the ex- 
change of information” throughout Germany, 
including Berlin. 

The slanderous remarks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment about the legitimate activities of free men in 
West Berlin suggest that somehow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment supposes the United States to share the 
Soviet view that subservience to dictatorship is the 
proper mode of German life. The peaceful com- 
mitment to freedom of the people of West Berlin 
and the restraint of their leaders under great 
provocation have never been demonstrated more 
plainly than in recent days. Moreover, it is 
strange that the Soviet Government should pro- 
test against relations between West Germany and 


For text of a communique released at the close of the 
sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers on 
June 20, 1949, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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West Berlin at a time when it is insisting upon 
the identity of East Berlin with East Germany. 

These charges and allegations can thus not be 
taken seriously. What must be taken seriously by 
the whole world, however, is the scarcely veiled 
threat of aggression against the Allied air routes 
to and from West Berlin. The United States 
must serve a solemn warning to the Soviet Union 
that any interference by the Soviet Government 
or its East German regime with free access to West 
Berlin would be an aggressive act for the con- 
sequences of which the Soviet Government would 
bear full responsibility. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


U.S. Note of August 26 
Press release 596 dated August 26 


Following is the text of the US. note to the 
Soviet Union which was delivered on August 26 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the 
American Embassy at Moscow. Identical notes 
were also delivered on that day by the Embassies 
of the United Kingdom and France at Moscow. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to the Ministry’s 
note number 84/OSA of August 23, 1961, in con- 
nection with which the Embassy, upon the instruc- 
tions of its Government, is authorized to state 
the following: 

The Government of the Soviet Union objects in 
its note to the use by the Western Allies of their 
air corridors to Berlin. The United States Gov- 
ernment must protest strongly against the sug- 
gestion that the purposes for which the Western 
Allies use the air corridors are within the 
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competence of the Soviet Union. These corridors 
were established in 1945 by decision of the Four- 
Power Allied Control Council as the manner in 
which the unrestricted right of air access to Berlin 
would be exercised by the Western Powers. There 
has never been any limitation whatsoever placed 
upon their use by the aircraft of the Western 
Powers. The United States Government will hold 
the Government of the Soviet Union responsible 
for any interference with the safety of these air- 
craft in the corridors. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. in its note 
accuses the Western Powers of violating the Four- 
Power agreements of 1945. In particular, it re- 
proaches them for their “connivance at the inter- 
ference of the authorities of the Federal Republic 
of Germany in the affairs of West Berlin and at the 
use of the territory of the city for international 
provocations . . .,” and insists “that the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A., which at present exercises 
occupation functions in West Berlin, take steps 
to stop the illegal and provocative actions of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in that city.” 

This demand is at the very least surprising. 
Indeed, since the night of August 12 to 13 the 
authorities of East Germany, with the concur- 
rence of the Soviet Union, as the note of the Soviet 
Government dated August 18? attests, have not 
ceased taking unilateral measures which do pre- 
cisely violate the Four-Power agreements and the 
freedom of movement within the city of Berlin. 
First they erected barricades, strengthened from 
day to day, to stop the traffic from East to West, 
in order, in fact, to put an end to the increasing 
exodus of refugees. For some days the same au- 
thorities have been attempting to establish uni- 
lateral and arbitrary control over access to East 
Berlin by the inhabitants of West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. And they have 
just limited to a single point the possibilities of 
movement of the Allies from West to East. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of East Berlin who 
worked in West Berlin have been denied the pur- 
suit of their occupations. If there are “illegal and 
provocative actions”, they are certainly those of 
the authorities of East Germany in taking such 
measures. As the United States note delivered to 
the Soviet Government on July 17 * stated, if there 


* For text, see ibid., Sept. 4, 1961, p. 397. 
* For text, see ibid., Aug. 7, 1961, p. 224. 
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is a crisis in Berlin, it is certainly the doing of the 
Soviet Union. Did not the number of refugees 
increase considerably from the day on which the 
Soviet Government made apparent the imminence 
of the implementation of its plan for a separate 
“peace treaty” and a “free city’? 

The Soviet Government protests against the 
presence in West Berlin of personalities from the 
Federal Republic, such as, for example: “Mr. 
[Eugen] Gerstenmaier, the President of the Bund- 
estag of the Federal Republic of Germany; Mr. 
[Heinrich] Krone, the Chairman of the CDU/ 
CSU [Christian Democratic Union/Christian 
Social Union] Bundestag fraction; Mr. [Eric] 
Ollenhauer, the President of the SPD [Social 
Democratic Party], Mr. [Eric] Mende, President 
of the FDP [Free Democratic Party ], and others.” 
The United States Government does not under- 
stand the position of the Soviet Government. 
West Berlin has a wide variety of ties with the 
Federal Republic that are in no way incompatible 
with the Four-Power status of Berlin. These ac- 
cusations are all the more inadmissible since, for 
a long time and even quite recently, the Soviet 
Union as well as the East German authorities have 
been trying to integrate East Berlin completely 
into East Germany by isolating it from the outside 
and attempting to make it the capital of East 
Germany. 

The fundamental fact is that the whole of 
Berlin has a quadripartite status. The United 
States Government notes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment explicitly recognizes the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the Western Powers in Berlin. 
Unlike the Soviet Government, the Western Pow- 
ers have always taken great care to see that the 
special status of the city as a whole is protected 
and preserved in accordance with Four-Power 
agreements. The Western Powers have estab- 
lished thorough procedures and safeguards for 
this purpose and the Soviet Government is well 
aware of this. The United States is willing as al- 
ways to consider any legitimate complaints which 
the Soviet Union may put forward, but the allega- 
tions in the Soviet note are false. 

Accordingly, it is up to the Soviet Union and 
not the United States to take measures to allay the 
state of tension and unrest which has developed in 
Berlin. The whole world will be concerned at the 
scarcely veiled threat of aggression against the 
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Allied air routes to and from West Berlin. The 
United States must serve a solemn warning to the 
Soviet Union that interference by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or its East German regime with free 
access to Berlin would have the most serious con- 
sequences for which it would bear full respon- 
sibility. 


Soviet Note of August 23 
Unofficial translation 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America and on instruction 
of the Soviet Government states the following: 

The Soviet Government repeatedly has drawn the at- 
tention of the Government of the U.S.A. to the illegal and 
inadmissible interference of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in the affairs of West Berlin. It is generally known 
that West Berlin is not part of the F.R.G. and the com- 
petence of its authorities cannot be extended to it. This 
is also recognized by the governments of the Western 
Powers. 

Nevertheless, the Government of the U.S.A. has not 
taken proper measures for the suppression of provocative 
activity of certain circles of the F.R.G. in West Berlin. 
With the connivance of occupation organs of the Three 
Powers in West Berlin, this activity not only has not been 
ended, but recently it has been sharply increased, espe- 
cially in connection with the proposal for an urgent peace 
settlement with Germany and a decision on this basis 
of the question of West Berlin. It also has assumed 
a scale which creates a threat of disturbing the peace 
and tranquillity in this area. 

Over a long period the Bonn Minister of so-called All- 
German Affairs, [Ernst] Lemmer, has acted in West 
Berlin, has made his residence there where provocations 
of different kinds are prepared and from which leader- 
ship is exercised over subversive work against the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and other socialist countries. 
All kinds of revanchists, extremists, saboteurs, spies, and 
diversionists are transported from the F.R.G. to West 
Berlin. For their transport the Western Powers also 
are using the air corridors. Thus, the U.S.A., England, 
and France, utilizing uncontrolled air communications, 
are clearly abusing their situation in West Berlin. Asa 
result, the agreement reached in 1945 has been flagrantly 
violated, which agreement provided, as is known, air 
corridors to the three Western Powers temporarily for 
provision of the needs of their military garrisons, but not 
for subversive and revanchist goals of West German mili- 
tarism and not for conducting those subversive activities 
which demonstratively before the eyes of the whole world, 
including the Germans themselves, are carried out by 
West German figures appearing recently almost daily in 
West Berlin. Official representatives of the F.R.G. Gov- 
ernment and the “Bundestag” also arrive in West Berlin 
by the air corridors and directly from the airport proceed 
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on demonstrative “inspection” tours of the city, make 
aggressive and hostile declarations against the G.D.R. 
and the Soviet Union. Only last week the President of 
the F.R.G. “Bundestag,” Gerstenmaier, the Chairman 
of the CDU/CSU “Bundestag” Fraktion, Krone, SPD 
Chairman Ollenhauer, FDP Chairman Mende, and others 
assembled there. 

Their arrival was accompanied by the organization of 
mobs and demonstrations at which appeals for aggres- 
sion against peace-loving neighboring states and violence 
against democratic forces in West Berlin were openly 
proclaimed. 

Intensified intrigues in the leading circles of the F.R.G. 
in West Berlin testify to their premeditated efforts to 
sharpen the situation in that region in order to produce 
complications and conflicts and attempt to bring the 
Western Powers into collision with the Soviet Union, to 
the advantage of West German militarists and revanch- 
ists. And all this is taking place before the eyes and 
with the favorable support of the occupation authorities 
of the Three Powers in West Berlin, who, it would seem, 
should take into account the dangerous consequences of 
the aforementioned provocative activity of those circles 
of the F.R.G. which have made the idea of revanche 
the basis of their policy. 

Continuing to connive at the interference of the au- 
thorities of the F.R.G. in the affairs of West Berlin and 
the use of the territory of the city for international prov- 
ocations, the Government of the U.S.A. takes upon itself 
the full responsibility for possible consequences. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. insists that the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A., which, at present, is exercising 
occupation functions in West Berlin, immediately take 
measures to terminate the illegal and provocative actions 
of the F.R.G. in that city. 


Moscow, August 23, 1961 


U.S.-Venezuelan Aviation Talks 


Agreed Statement 
Press release 580 dated August 18 


Since August 8 the United States and Venezuela 
have conducted consultations concerning the bi- 
lateral air transport services agreement of 1953.1 
The conversations, which have taken place in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and frankness, ranged 
over topics of mutual interest respecting aviation 
relations between the two nations. 

The consultations have now recessed, with the 
Governments of the United States and Venezuela ~ 
to decide later about resumption of the discussions. 


*For an announcement of the opening of the talks, see 
BULLETIN of Aug. 28, 1961, p. 373. 
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Secretary Rusk Interviewed on ‘“‘Meet the Press’”’ Program 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk on a National Broadcasting Com- 
pany television program, “Meet the Press,” on 
August 20. 


Press release 581 dated August 21 

Mr. Spivak: This is Lawrence Spivak, inviting 
you to “Meet the Press.” Ned Brooks will be back 
with us next week. Our guest today is the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk. In the 7 months he has 
held office he has been confronted with more world- 
shaking problems than any Secretary in our 
history. 

Asking the questions today on “Meet the Press” 
are E. W. Kenworthy of the New York 7imes, 
John Hightower of the Associated Press, Peter 
Lisagor of the Chicago Daily News, and Pauline 
Frederick of NBC News. 

‘Dean Rusk, who is our guest today, was presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation when President 
Kennedy asked him to become Secretary of State. 
Before that he served the Government for many 
years in the Pentagon and the State Department. 
In both places he won a reputation as an effective 
troubleshooter. When he left the Government in 
1952, President Truman said “few men still so 
young have been able to serve their country so long 
and so ably, always with tact, skill and efficiency, 
with wisdom and patience.” 

And now, Mr. Secretary, we will begin the ques- 
tioning with Miss Frederick. 


America’s Pledge to Berlin 

Miss Frederick: Mr. Secretary, Vice President 
Johnson told the West Berlin Parliament last 
night, “To the survival and to the creative future 
of this city [Berlin] we Americans have pledged, 
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in effect, what our ancestors pledged in forming 
the United States: ‘. . . our Lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor’.” * 

Was the Vice President speaking for himself or 


speaking for the United States when he said that? 


Secretary Rusk: He was speaking for the 
United States, and with the clear approval of the 
President. This problem in Berlin is not just a 
question of certain legal rights in Berlin, nor is it 
just the presence of the Western allies, nor indeed 
just the freedom and security of the people of West 
Berlin itself. Nor indeed the commitments of the 
NATO alliance. 

This commitment is one of the great world- 
wide confrontations between the Sino-Soviet bloc 
and the free world, and it is of great importance 
that we make our commitments clear. 


Miss Frederick: Well now, Mr. Secretary, we 
have been trying for some weeks to impress upon 
Mr. Khrushchev the fact that there is a point be- 
yond which we will not go without fighting. 
Would you please make it clear to us about what 
we will fight ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, this is a problem which 
involves vital interests of the United States and 
of the West, and one of the problems of diplo- 
macy, one of the functions of diplomacy, is to 
protect these vital interests without a war. 

But those vital interests are the presence of the 
West in West Berlin, the freedom and security of 
that city, its ability to live, its physical access to 
the rest of the world. These are at the heart of 
the problem, and these are matters which Mr. 
Khrushchev must take fully into account. 


Miss Frederick: In other words, we will fight 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 4, 1961, p. 393. 
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if there is any interference with access to West 
Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk: I think at this point, Miss 
Frederick, it is better for us to concentrate on 
the vital interests and say that we want to pro- 
tect those vital interests by peaceful means if 
possible, but we will not be pushed out of West 
Berlin. 


Miss Frederick: Mr. Secretary, can the Ber- 
lin or the German question be solved by any 
war—limited or nuclear ? 


Secretary Rusk: There is no prospect that war 
will be the preferable, the beneficial, the real 
answer to any question in the modern world. But 
on the other hand neither is surrender. So we 
hope that we can find a basis for protecting these 
vital interests by peaceful means. 


Miss Frederick: Will the Western allies have 
some definite proposal to make as far as protect- 
ing these interests is concerned without war? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, over the years the West 
has had a series of proposals to make about Ber- 
lin. Those have been repeatedly put forward; 
they have been rejected by the other side. We do 
expect that negotiations will take place on this 
matter. Just when and where will be determined 
by consultation among governments, including 
the Government of the Soviet Union. But nego- 
tiations will occur. 


Steps Taken To Reassure Berliners 


Mr. Lisagor: Mr. Secretary, it has been said 
that one of our chief assets in the whole Berlin 
crisis is the morale and confidence of the people 
of West Berlin. Now sealing the border couldn’t 
have been a surprise. Why did it take us 3 days 
to lodge a protest and a week to take counter- 
measures when the morale of the West Berliners 
seemed badly affected in the interim ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, the closing of the bor- 
ders occurred, as you will recall, last Sunday 
[August 13], and by the middle of the day I had 
made a statement? on the subject, with the ap- 
proval of the President. On Tuesday [August 
15] the commandants—the three Allied com- 


* Tbid., Aug. 28, 1961, p. 362. 
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mandants in West Berlin—had filed their pro- 
tests. On Thursday [August 17'] the three Allied 
governments had filed their protests in Moscow,* 
and on Friday [August 18] the order for the 
movement of troops was put in.* This is not slow 
timing from the point of view of the situation in 
Berlin or the necessity for Allied unity in dealing 
with a situation of this sort. It is quite true that 
when the events occurred there was dismay and 
revulsion among the people of West Berlin, but 
the events of the last 2 days have greatly re- 
assured people. 

But I think the principal point of nervousness 
came out of the presence across that—through 
that barbed wire, across those walls, of large 
numbers of East German forces who had not been 
theretofore put into East Berlin and rumors about 
movements of Soviet troops around the city. 
And when it became apparent that these were 
having some effect on West Berlin, I think the 
steps taken to reassure them have been fully 
effective. 


Mr. Lisagor: As to the show of the flag, Mr. 
Secretary, couldn’t Vice President Johnson, for 
example, have gone to West Berlin Monday or 
Tuesday after the closing of the border, and 
wouldn’t that have spared us the spectacle of the 
West Berliners seeming to lose heart in the 
situation ? 


Secretary Rusk: I think it is possible, but it 
was important to know what the situation was, 
exactly what measures were being taken and which 
were not, what the effect of it was, and what wise 
Allied action would be. 


Mr. Lisagor: I would like to broaden the ques- 
tion for just a minute. 


Secretary Rusk: In other words, this is a matter 
of such importance that precipitant action or in- 
stantaneous action may not be the wise course. 


Mr. Lisagor: May I broaden the question for 
just a moment? Is it a part of the character of 
the democratic coalition or alliance that you 


* For texts of an exchange of letters between the West- 
ern and Soviet commandants and an exchange of notes 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, together 
with the text of a Warsaw Pact declaration, see ibid., 
Sept. 4, 1961, p. 395. 

* Ibid., p. 392, footnote 2. 





always have slow reflexes in a situation like this 
and it takes you time to react ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, it is true that the need 
to consult among governments does take a certain 
amount of time. It means transfer of cables, it 
means consulting with important leaders, but 
nevertheless that can be done speedily on the 
basis of previously agreed policies and that was 
the situation here. 

I dare say that the Soviet Government in reply- 
ing to the Allied protest in 2 days’ time did not 
have the problem of consulting with allies. 


Reason for Soviets’ Closing of Sector 


Mr. Hightower: Mr. Secretary, this past week’s 
development in East Berlin is usually treated as 
rather an incident in a broad pattern and not one 
of the major incidents. However, I wondered 
if it is not true that what has now happened in 
Berlin, including the sealing off of the border, has 
had an effect on the longer range issues which are 
supposed to come to a head later this year? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, what has essentially 
happened in East Berlin has been that the East 
German authorities and the Soviet authorities 
have blockaded the people in East Germany and 
East Berlin. These fences are not put up to keep 
people from coming into East Germany or East 
Berlin; they are put up to keep people from com- 
ing out. 

The immediate cause I think for the blockade 
was the increasing rush of refugees, demonstrating 
the election of people in East Germany and East 
Berlin between the two patterns of life. The fail- 
ure of the Communist regime in East Germany 
and in East Berlin provoked increasing migra- 
tion out of that territory. And this created a 
crisis within the Communist bloc. This put pres- 
sures on Mr. Khrushchev which he found very 
strong, and he in turn translated these into pres- 
sures against the West. 

Now the breakdown of the quadripartite con- 
trol of Germany, the disposition of Germany and 
of the city of Berlin, has been gradual. It started 
with the walkout of the Soviet Union from the 
Allied Control Council in 1948. In 1954 the East 
Germans began to call themselves a sovereign 
state, with Soviet blessing. The city of East Ber- 
lin became the capital of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. 
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This has been a part of a pattern of Soviet action 
wherever there has been a physical control of a 
situation, and regardless of wartime agreements. 
For example, when they walked out of the Allied 
Control Council in 1948, this was paralleled with 
their refusal to unify Korea, roughly in time. So 
it is a problem here of the failure by the Soviets 
to live up to their wartime and immediate postwar 
agreements in areas over which they had physical 
control. 


Mr. Hightower: They have, however, brought 
about a de facto situation, a condition on the 
ground in the division of the city and in the cut- 
off of the refugees which is one of the things they 
have talked about in this Berlin problem all along. 
The specific question I would like to pose is, is it 
conceivable that the broader Berlin issues might 
now be more easy to negotiate as a result of the 
developments, however deplorable they may be? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, that depends of course 
on the negotiations themselves. The three Allied 
Powers have not, as our protest indicated, aban- 
doned any claims which they might have to the 
quadripartite treatment of Berlin. Mr. Khru- 
shchev, on the other hand, is inclined to say East 
Berlin is not negotiable—it is the capital of East 
Germany. But these are questions which will 
come up in the negotiations. I noticed in their 
reply, their most recent reply to our protest,® that 
reference was made to the fact that these measures 
are temporary. Well, we don’t know yet what 
that means. We suspect that it means that they 
hope to incorporate them in some permanent ar- 
rangement, but nevertheless this will be a subject 
of conversation and negotiations, 


Mr. Spivak: Mr. Secretary, in view of what has 
happened to East Berlin, does the West still con- 
sider that West Berlin is a Four Power city in 
which the Russians still have rights? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, the disposition of the 
entire city of Berlin is a matter which ought to be 
a matter for quadripartite agreement. That is 2 
separate enclave inside the territory of the Soviet 
zone of occupation. It is not a part of that zone, 
nor is it a part of the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

We suppose that in any arrangement for all 


*For text of a Soviet note of Aug. 18, see ibid., p. 897. 
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Berlin the quadripartite discussion would have to 
take place. But we cannot accept a quadripartite 
disposition of just West Berlin on the general 
notion that that is separate from the total problem 
of Berlin and East Germany. 


Basic Issue of Self-Determination 


Mr. Kenworthy: Mr. Secretary, we seem not to 
have gotten very far in our efforts to try to im- 
press upon the neutral nations that they have a 
vital moral and political stake in self-determina- 
tion, which is the essential issue in West Berlin. 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Stevenson both reported in- 
difference to our case amongst the neutral nations. 
Do we plan to try to impress upon them that they 
do have a stake here? Do we plan to take it to the 
United Nations in order to elicit their support? 


Secretary Rusk: I believe that the neutral na- 
tions are responsive to the notion of self-deter- 
mination. They do look upon this immediate 
problem in Berlin as a question primarily among 
the great powers, and they would, I suppose, hope 
that negotiation would find some settlement for 
it. But I think when the issue becomes completely 
clarified in the course of negotiations or in the 
further development of the crisis that the so-called 
neutral nations will make it clear that this 
principle of self-determination, which is so im- 
portant to them in their own parts of the world, 
is one to which they attach importance right 
around the world. I am not myself discouraged 
about their attitude on this question. 


Mr. Kenworthy: Do you think it would be use- 
ful to take the issue to the United Nations, Mr. 
Secretary ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, it may be that at some 
stage this will come before the United Nations, and 
if the crisis becomes very deep it would almost 
certainly be there; but if it were to go to the 
United Nations at the moment, the United Na- 
tions would probably—in view of the past practice 
of the United Nations and the expectations of 
article 33 of the charter, the United Nations would 
probably call upon those directly concerned to at- 
tempt to settle the matter by negotiation. That 
is the prospect, and therefore I would not suppose 
that it need be referred there at the moment. 


Mr. Kenworthy: Well, Mr. Secretary, now that 
the sealing of the border in Berlin has presented 
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the West with an accomplished fact, what remains 
to negotiate, except getting out of Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I don’t suppose that we— 
well, I am quite sure that we should not assume that 
the only thing to negotiate is what Mr. Khru- 
shchev has proposed. One of the problems in deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union has been that they tend 
to draw into their own bastion all of the things 
which they can pick up and say, “Now these are 
not negotiable”; and he has made some proposals 
about West Berlin which are not acceptable. 

Now there is no reason why we cannot insist 
upon proposals and put forward proposals that 
go beyond his proposals so far as Berlin and Ger- 
many are concerned. After all, the principle of 
self-determination does apply in this situation, and 
he must take into account the long-range needs of 
a peaceful and permanent settlement there in 
central Europe. So the specific proposals which 
Mr. Khrushchev has made with respect to West 
Berlin are not the only subjects of conversation. 


Evaluating Events in Berlin 


Mr. Hightower: Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
clear up a couple of specific points about today’s 
developments. In the first place, do you think 
that the Johnson mission and the assignment of 
troops have been successful in their major purpose 
of reassuring the West Berliners? 


Secretary Rusk: From all reports there is no 
doubt that both of these steps have been well re- 
ceived and did give the reassurance that was talked 
about. Indeed those steps were not really neces- 
sary in terms of the total commitment of the West 
to that situation, but nevertheless it was a tangible 
representation of the commitment. 


Mr. Hightower: Do you see any significance in 
the fact, Mr. Secretary, that, so far as we know, the 
Communists made no effort whatever to interfere 
with the movement of this battle group along the 
Autobahn ? 


Secretary Rusk: No, we did not expect that 
interference. There was no question about the 
right of this group to move there. The blockade 
so far as we were able to tell has been directed 
against the East Germans and not against the West 
or access to West Berlin or indeed to the West 
Berliners themselves; as to that, this I would say 
is a normal transaction. 
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Mr. Hightower: ve got one other sort of 
cleanup question for today’s news. You referred 
to something you didn’t really understand in the 
Soviet notice which came in yesterday, and I have 
heard it said that we don’t really know what Mr. 
Khrushchev means when he talks about giving 
guarantees or assurances of access rights. 

Can you say now whether you think perhaps 
the time has come for some quiet diplomatic 
exploration to find out by contacts with these peo- 
ple what it is they do intend about Berlin and 
whether there may be an area of negotiation ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there are a number of 
points that will need clarification in one way or 
another. Mr. Khrushchev, for example, has said 
that the question of unification of Germany is an 
internal matter for the Germans. He has talked 
about guarantees of access, but that is related to 
his free-city proposal—presumably. He has 
talked about—in their recent reply they talked 
about their blockade as being temporary in char- 
acter. There will be an exploration of points of 
that sort. Exactly how and when I am not pre- 
pared to discuss today, but there are many 
channels open and available so that these points 
can be taken up. 


Methods of Settling Differences 


Mr. Spivak: Mr. Secretary, you have spoken out 
in the past pretty strongly against summit meet- 
ings. Do you think this is going to have to be 
resolved at a summit meeting ? 


Secretary Rusk: I would think that if questions 
of this sort are to be handled at a summit meet- 
ing—I now fully agree with the position taken by 
the President on this matter—there should be full 
preparation so that a summit meeting can be 
successful and not a failure. These are matters 
which have to be explored well in advance of any 
meeting of heads of government. 


Miss Frederick: Mr. Secretary, you have said 
that the Russians in the past have turned down 
proposals the Western Powers have made for 
trying to solve the German question and the Ber- 
lin question. Is the West now prepared to offer 
any new ideas, any new program that might re- 
ceive warmer interest from the Soviet Union ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, if the Soviet Union 
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stands pat and offers once again proposals it has 
made before and keeps saying that this or that 
or the other proposal is not negotiable, then, the 
question comes: Do you keep offering a whole 
range or succession of new proposals in the hope 
that eventually they will buy ? 

The general policy attitude of the West on these 
problems is well known. There is no great diffi- 
culty about knowing how the West would like to 
see these questions settled. But they’re in the de- 
tails of negotiations. There would certainly be 
consultation amongst the governments and details 
worked out. 

For perfectly obvious reasons it is not possible 
to talk about the details of such proposals before 
they are made. 


Miss Frederick: Mr. Secretary, isn’t it possible 
that the West Berliners and the West Germans, 
having been reassured now by the visit of the Vice 
President, will become disillusioned again quickly 
if there isn’t a followup of some kind, whether it 
is an initiative in diplomacy or whether it is an 
effort to try to prevent Khrushchev from signing 
a peace treaty with the East Germans? How are 
you going to prevent this disillusionment? Are 
we ready to take the followup step ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there will be followup 
steps in diplomacy. 


Miss Frederick: Could you be specific? 


Secretary Rusk: Now I couldn’t be specific on 
questions being talked about by governments on 
the timing or scope of negotiations or things of 
that sort, but there is a matter which is at the 
top of the mind of the heads of government and 
the foreign ministers of the Western governments, 
and it will not be handled through inadvertence 
or neglect. It will be given a great deal of thought 
and attention. 


Western Rights of Access to Berlin 


Mr. Lisagor: Mr. Secretary, the East Germans 
now control the bulk of the traffic into West Ber- 
lin, the civilian traffic. Should they begin delay- 
ing that or stopping it, would we consider that a 
violation of Western rights in West Berlin ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, the Western rights in 
Berlin include access to the city. Now it is true 
that about 95 percent of the actual traffic into 
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West Berlin is civilian traffic and that is handled 
through arrangements between the West Germans 
and the East Germans. But nevertheless that 
civilian traffic is vital to the life of the city and is 
a part of the Western rights in West Berlin. So 
that interference with physical access to the city 
would be a very serious matter indeed. 


Mr. Lisagor: So they could virtually cripple 
West Berlin if they stopped all this civilian traffic 
and did not interfere with our Allied traffic—that 
is the military part of this traffic—could they not? 


Secretary Rusk: There is no real distinction be- 
tween military and civilian traffic in that sense. 
Do you remember, back in 1948 and 1949, the 
blockade was on both, but the civilian supply of 
the city is a part of the responsibility of the powers 
who are responsible for West Berlin. 

Mr. Lisagor: But it is a fact, is it not, that the 
Russians take care of the military part of this 
traffic and the East Germans oversee the civilian 
part of it? 

Secretary Rusk: As far as personnel at the 
checkpoint is concerned, that is correct, yes. 


Foreign Aid 

Mr. Kenworthy: Mr. Secretary, if I may get 
away from Berlin for a moment, last week the 
President urged the Members of Congress to apply 
the bipartisan principle in foreign aid which he 
said was so necessary in this crucial hour.® 

Now, the House and Senate Republican leader- 
ship both last week offered to support a long-range 
development loan program providing the Presi- 
dent would not insist on Treasury borrowing. 
Could not the administration really achieve its 
long-term objective without the borrowing prin- 
ciple? 


Secretary Rusk ; Well, this has been a matter on 
which the Congress has been working very hard 
for the last several weeks in hearings and in its 
committee work and now in debate. 

As you know, the Senate has agreed with the 
President that the long-term borrowing author- 
ity is an important part of an effective aid pro- 
gram. The House did not agree. The vote was 
quite close, and this matter will go into conference 
during the next week. 


® Tbid., p. 401. 
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The House, on the other hand, sustained the fi- 
nancial aspects of the aid program more strongly 
than did the Senate. The President’s proposal 
is that, as he sees it, the most effective way to handle 
this long-term commitment authority is by way of 
long-term loan arrangements—borrowing ar- 
rangements. It will be up to the conference and 
the Congress to work that out. 

Of course, if we had our choice, we would take 
the long-term borrowing authority approved by 
the Senate, the financial levels approved by the 
House, and put them together. 


Mr. Kenworthy: Couldn’t you live, however, 
with just an authorization under which the Presi- 
dent could make commitments with some assurance 
that Congress would actually appropriate the 
money annually ? 


Secretary Rusk: In terms of getting the most 
effective aid program, we should like to live with 
the President’s proposals. 


Relations With Cuba 

Mr. Hightower: Mr. Secretary, to go to still an- 
other problem, some officials of the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba apparently have been telling coun- 
tries in Latin America—leaders of countries in 
Latin America—that Castro would like a recon- 
ciliation with the United States and would like to 
renew trade. Apparently some of the cutoffs in 
trade are beginning to hurt a bit. 

Do you see any basis for reconciliation, especially 
in view of the deal you made a week or so ago 
for return of a plane for a ship? 7? 


Secretary Rusk: The essential problem in our re- 
lations with Cuba is Cuba’s alinement with the 
Soviet Union and the Sino-Soviet bloc. We have 
had no indication that they are prepared to break 
their alinement or to join the community of Amer- 
ican states in the normal basis. 

We have through the Swiss and Czech Govern- 
ments tried to work out arrangements for handling 
ships and planes and vehicles of that sort in the 
interests of safety of travel. 


Mr. Spivak: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am 
sorry to have to interrupt, but I see that our time 
is up. Thank you very much for being with us. 


* Tbid., p. 407. 





ICFTU Supports U.S. Policy in Berlin 


Press release 584 dated August 21 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Omer Becu, General Secretary 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in Brussels, in reply to two messages re- 
ceived from the ICFTU, August 9 and August 14, 
expressing support for United States policy in 
Berlin. 


Message of President Kennedy 
Aveust 19, 1961 


At this grave hour, when human rights and dig- 
nity are again being ruthlessly assailed, may I 
on behalf of the people and Government of the 
United States tell you how deeply appreciated is 
ICFTU’s strong reaffirmation of its support for 
the people of Berlin. The latest events strikingly 
underline the seriousness of the long struggle for 
the protection of freedom, for human rights and 
for the principle of the self-determination of all 
peoples. 

World free labor’s expression of solidarity with 
other free world elements can only strengthen our 
efforts to resolve the problems related to Berlin 
on the basis of the principles of freedom for which 
so many died in World War II. By making free 
labor’s position so clearly known, ICFTU has taken 
an important step toward rallying its millions of 
freedom-loving members throughout the world 
in support of our common efforts for a just and 
peaceful settlement in Germany. 


Message of ICFTU, August 9 


BRUXELLES, August 9, 1961 
THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 


The ICFTU is deeply concerned at the renewed threats 
on the part of the Soviet Government to the freedom of 
West Berlin. On behalf of 56 million workers organized 
in the Free Trade Unions throughout the world we pro- 
test vigorously against the latest effort of the Communist 
authorities to isolate West Berlin and against their heart- 
less attempts to stop the ever increasing flow of refugees 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany to the West and to inter- 
fere with the right of workers from East Berlin to earn 
their livelihood in West Berlin. We strongly urge the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States which are parties to the guarantee of the 
status of West Berlin, and the Government of the Federal 
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German Republic, to be firm in their determination to 
preserve the freedom of the people of West Berlin and 
their democratic institutions and to uphold freedom of 
movement and freedom of employment in Berlin. We 
further urge the Governments to continue to seek a solu- 
tion of the Berlin question on the basis of the restoration 
of German unity and the right of the German people to 
self-determination. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF F'REE TRADE UNIONS 


Message of ICFTU, August 14 

BruxeEttes, August 14, 1961 
THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 


The ICFTU strongly protests against the action of Soviet 
Zone Communist authorities in closing the border between 
West Berlin and East Berlin. We emphatically condemn 
this violation of the status of Berlin and break of freedom 
of movement and freedom of employment as grave in- 
fringements of human rights and danger to peace. We 
again urge the Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Federal German Republic to 
do all in their power to preserve the freedom of Berlin 
and to prevent further violation of its status by Soviet 
authorities. 


BEcuU 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Ambassador Dean Returns 
to Test Ban Conference 


Arthur H. Dean, U.S. Representative to the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapon Tests, concluded consultations at 
Washington on August 23 and returned to Geneva, 
where the talks were resumed on August 28. Fol- 
lowing is the text of a statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the eve of Ambassador Dean’s 
departure. 

White House press release dated August 22 

Mr. Dean is leaving to return to Geneva on a 
most vital mission. He will make a further effort 
to reach agreement on a treaty for an effective ban 
on nuclear testing. He goes with my full support 
and confidence. Our proposed treaty carries hope 
for our country and for the world, for relief from 
great dangers, and the United States continues to 
attach the highest importance to these negotia- 
tions. We must ali hope that the Soviet Union 
will make some affirmative response to this re- 
newed effort. 
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Joint News Conference of Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, August 22 


Press release 587 dated August 22 


Secretary Rusk: One of the first of the urgent 
tasks to which President Kennedy turned his hand 
when he assumed office was that of fresh initiatives 
in our relations with Latin America. We asked 
Congress for immediate appropriation of the $500 
million for the Bogota program for social progress 
which had been recommended by President Eisen- 
hower and the $100 million for the Chilean earth- 
quake relief. And we were very pleased that the 
Congress acted promptly on both those requests. 

You will recall that on March 13th * the Presi- 
dent addressed the Latin American diplomats at 
the White House in which he put special attention 
upon the need for massive efforts to develop this 
hemisphere in its economic and social life and 
developed that further in his address of 
April 14th? at the Council of the Organization of 
American States. 

One of the most important stages in the Alli- 
ance for Progress has just been completed near 
Montevideo.* The ministerial meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council has 
just concluded its deliberations there and has laid 
the foundation for a greatly expanded effort in this 
hemisphere to get on with the great task of eco- 
nomic and social development. 

The United States delegation was led by our 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Douglas Dillon, and we are very pleased to have 
him as our guest today in order to be able to give 
you his comments on that meeting and to take your 
questions about how he sees the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Secretary Dillon. 


Secretary Ditton: Thank you, Dean. 


1 BuLetIin of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
* For text, see ibid., May 1, 1961, p. 615. 
® See p. 459. 
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I have a brief statement here which I would 
like to read first. Copies will be given to you 
afterward, setting the framework for what I think 
was accomplished at Punta del Este. 


Conference of Punta del Este 


I can say without reservation that the Confer- 
ence of Punta del Este was a complete success. 
The charter produced there establishing an Alli- 
ance for Progress marks an important turning 
point in the history of our relations with Latin 
America. We must now work together with the 
democratic leaders of Latin America to insure that 
the great purposes of the charter will be accom- 
plished and to insure that its shining promise will 
become reality for the millions in Latin America 
who urgently seek a better life. 

The charter provides in full measure for those 
principles of self-help which are essential to eco- 
nomic and social. progress in Latin America—for 
tax reform and land reform, for self-help meas- 
ures in education, health, and housing, for the 
mobilization of domestic resources with the full 
participation of private enterprise. 

It also provides for the establishment by the 
Latin American countries of comprehensive, long- 
term programs for economic and social develop- 
ment, with strong inter-American machinery to 
assist in the formulation of these programs, evalu- 
ate their adequacy, and follow their progress and 
execution. Such programs are essential to the in- 
telligent use of economic resources in the develop- 
ment process. 

The charter also provides for foreign assistance 
to Latin America from the United States, from 
international financial institutions, and from other 
friendly countries. 

Since my return from Punta del Este, I have 
been asked whether the leaders of Latin America 
have both the intention and the capacity to under- 
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take internal reforms and other measures of self- 
help which must be pressed forward if the Alli- 
ance for Progress is to succeed. The same ques- 
tion has appeared in our press. 

Recalling the spirit of dedicated drive and co- 
operation that prevailed at Punta del Este during 
the closing days of the conference, I can answer 
the first part of that question with an unqualified 
yes! The representatives of the other American 
Republics demonstrated at Punta del Este that 
they are determined to bring increasingly more 
abundant and more meaningful lives to all of their 
citizens within frameworks of free institutions. 
They are well aware that, to achieve the goals they 
have set themselves, at least 80 percent of the 
funds required must be raised in Latin America. 
The charter we signed at Punta del Este—in truth, 
an economic Magna Carta for the Americas— 
fully attests to their intentions. 

As for the second part of the question, let me 
say with complete candor that their capacity to 
fulfill the spirit of Punta del Este depends in 
large measure upon what we do here in Washing- 
ton—and within the next few days. No matter 


how good their intentions, no matter how much 
national effort is brought to bear upon their enor- 
mous problems, the leaders of Latin America 


cannot translate their ambitious plans and the 
dreams of their peoples into reality without finan- 
cial and technical assistance from us—and on the 
long-term basis which is indispensable to sound 
programing. 

We must recognize that questions about the 
future of the Alliance for Progress are not our 
prerogative alone. They are also being asked in 
Latin America about ws—about our intentions and 
our capacity to help make the Alliance for Prog- 
ress a success. These questions were raised in 
open meeting at Punta del Este by the representa- 
tive of the Castro regime, who boasted that only 
their monolithic form of statism could produce 
progress, who derided the honest differences of 
opinion that characterize the democratic govern- 
mental process, and who predicted that, because of 
our democratic form of government, our pledges 
at Punta del Este could not be relied upon. Some 
of our stanchest Latin American friends also told 
me that latent doubts about our intentions will 
not be resolved until we demonstrate our deter- 
mination to help bring their impoverished peoples 
into the 20th century by providing financial and 
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technical assistance on a long-term basis so that 
they may plan their own national efforts with 
some logical assurance of continuity in their pro- 
graming. En route home, I also read these same 
questions in the Latin American press. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we of the United 
States demonstrate our support for the Charter of 
Punta del Este—that we fulfill our irrevocable 
commitment to the Alliance for Progress—by 
helping to accelerate Latin America’s sweeping 
surge toward a better life in freedom for all of 
its citizens with adequate, long-term foreign aid 
legislation. 

As President Kennedy said in welcoming the 
United States delegation home from Punta del 
Este on Saturday [August 19]:* “This is a part- 
nership; there is work in it for all of us, and the 
United States must surely do its full share.” 

Thank you. I am ready for your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could assess 
the impact of Mr. Che Guevara’s attendance at the 
conference and subsequent meetings with the Pres- 
idents of Argentina and Brazil. 


Secretary Ditton: It is easy for me to assess 
his impact at the conference. He clearly came 
there for a political purpose. He made that clear 
right in the beginning by saying, in his first speech, 
that you couldn’t separate politics from economics. 
He made that clear all the way through the con- 
ference. At the end he practically stated that 
his real reason for coming there was to make sure 
that there wouldn’t be a political conference im- 
mediately following the economic conference. 

He did try to throw hookers into the economic 
conference from time to time. These were invari- 
ably rejected. He found no support among any 
of the Latin American delegates. I think, as the 
conference wore on, that the delegates wearied of 
listening to the same song, which wasn’t of any 
interest to them in the very serious work that they 
were trying to accomplish at Punta del Este. 

I think that as far as interfering with the con- 
ference, he had no effect whatsoever. What effect 
he had on a future political conference is some- 
thing the future will have to show. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you regard congressional 
failure to act on the Kennedy long-range program 
*See p. 459. 
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of foreign aid as sort of legislative repudiation of 
the Kennedy program? 


Sgcretary Diton: I think that it would be 
very serious—and it would be looked upon very 
seriously in Latin America—if we didn’t come 
out of this present legislative process with ade- 
quate authority to commit loans on a long-term 
basis and assurance that they would be funded. 

This was the way the report of the action in the 
House was received the last day in Punta del Este. 
It deeply disturbed many of the delegates there. 
The work of the conference was over; so it didn’t 
affect the conference. But it was the way it was 
treated in the press on the way home, as I saw in 
Brazil and Venezuela. Certainly, it is the way that 
it will be treated in Latin America, because it looks 
as if it is confirmation of what Che Guevara had 
said earlier. Therefore, I sincerely hope that 
through the final result we will have some system 
whereby we will have the ability to make adequate 
long-term commitments to help carry out these 


programs. 


Role of Private Enterprise 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us something 
about the private enterprise sector of the Alliance 
for Progress, and could you say if you regard these 
as attractive opportunities for American industries 
to go down there under the profit motive? 


Secretary Diriion: I certainly do. It was very 
clear, although a great many of the things in the 
charter dealt with governmental actions, since 
there were governments represented there. Every 
one of the governments represented recognized 
that theirs are basically private enterprise 
economies. 

There was a very strong statement on private 
enterprise in the Declaration of Punta del Este 
which reads: The Alliance has agreed to work 
toward the following goals: One of them is to 
stimulate private enterprise in order to encourage 
the development of Latin American countries at 
a rate which will help them provide jobs for their 
growing populations, will eliminate unemploy- 
ment, and help them take their place among the 
modern industrialized nations of the world. 

This paragraph was debated. The Cubans tried 
to get it changed by substituting some word like 
“economy” for “private enterprise.” They said it 
is the whole economy that takes care of unem- 
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ployment. But the statement was not changed. 
The other countries voted unanimously to keep 
it. 

The prevailing spirit is very good. We can look 
forward, in the countries that are moving ahead, 
for good opportunities for our private investment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Cheddi Jagan, who won the 
election in British Guiana yesterday, is on rec- 
ord as saying that he will apply for aid under this 
program. In view of the suspicious attitude of a 
lot of people of his political color, would you tell 
us what this Government’s attitude would be in 
that case? 


Secretary Ditton: I think I had better pass 
that one to the Secretary of State. That is one 
we didn’t have to handle down there. 


Secretary Rusk: Well, the election gave the 
party that Mr. Jagan was leading a clear ma- 
jority, and presumably he will become the Prime 
Minister in the new government, which will have 
the status of local self-government but within the 
general framework of British responsibility for 
foreign affairs and for defense matters. This 
question has not been raised with us, and we will 
take a look at it if and asit comes up. But I think 
there is no automatic answer that can be given to 
that particular question today. 

Secretary Ditton: Actually, of course, British 
Guiana is not technically a member of the Alli- 
ance for Progress as yet. They are not members 
of the Inter-American Bank. They could not get 
aid under the Alliance anyway, no matter what 
the decision may be. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did you find support for 
our position on Berlin in Punta del Este among 
the Latin Americans? 


Secretary Dimon: It was never discussed. 


Q. Could you give us an annual breakdown of 
the $20 billion? 


Secretary Ditton: An annual breakdown ? 


Q. Divided by 10. Is it $2 billion a year? 


Secretary Dixon: $2 billion a year. 


Q. How is it cut up? 


Secretary Ditton: How is the $2 billion di- 
vided? This is naturally a very rough figure, 
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and, as we pointed out, it is a figure that we feel 
is minimal. If the Alliance works as we expect 
it to and the countries develop, they will become 
more attractive for private investment and draw 
in more private investment. Now, the figures 
that I gave in a background conference down at 
Punta del Este were as good as any, although they 
can vary $50 million or $100 million one way or 
the other. The figures that I gave were about 
$1,100,000,000 a year from Uygited States Govern- 
ment sources. This includes the Export-Import 
Bank, Food for Peace, ICA grants, and develop- 
ment aid. In addition, it includes the Fund for 
Social Progress, which would be carried out 
through the Inter-American Bank, for which we 
provide all of the funds. The remaining $900 
million we divided roughly three ways: 300 for 
private American investment in Latin America, 
which, based on the past, is a reasonable figure; 
300 for the other international institutions, such 
as the World Bank, the IDA [International De- 
velopment Association], and also the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank from its own regular funds, which also 
I think is a fairly reasonable figure; and 300 
from foreign public and private sources, which 
may, if anything, be on the low side but certainly 
is I think a reasonable figure, because foreign in- 
vestment is increasing in some of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, such as Brazil and Argentina. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask the Sec- 
retary of State again, if I may, a question regard- 
ing aid to Cheddi Jagan of British Guiana. It is 
my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that British 
Guiana in the current fiscal year has been getting 
about $700-800,000 of technical aid under ICA, 
but they also have a World Bank loan of about 
a million and a quarter. So your question suggests 
that we are considering a new policy toward them 
now, doesn’t it? 


Secretary Rusk: No. Someone is suggesting 
that the question of the aid policy in the light of 
the election or as a result of the election has not 
been up for consideration. We do not have new 
applications or new policy issues in front of us. 
We have been working with the British, as you 
know, on these earlier policy matters, and a good 
deal will turn on what appears inside British 
Guiana and the policies and activities of the new 
Government there. 


Q. In other words, the aid that you have given 
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them up to now is because the state was being 
British-controlled. It that right? 


Secretary Rusk: That had something to do 
with it, yes. (Laughter.) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Quadros has writ- 
ten to Premier Khrushchev saying that American 
aid to Brazil was not commensurate with their 
need and ability to absorb. I was wondering if 
President Quadros or Finance Minister Mariani 
has said anything to you on the subject. 


Secrerary Diton: No. That was not men- 
tioned, but there has been a longstanding Brazilian 
feeling that the aid that we have given over past 
years has not measured up to their needs or to the 
needs for some other countries in Latin America. 
We have recognized that in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. We now give a much greater priority to 
Latin America. We now have some very sub- 
stantial programs in Brazil which Mr. Quadros 
was not referring to. He was referring to the past 
record. I don’t think there is any difference in 
viewpoint now between us and Brazil as to the 
adequacy of our aid program or where Brazil is 
trying to go economically. 


Commodity Problems 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us some sort of 
rundown on the commodity side of this thing? 
What are we in the United States going to do next 
in terms of helping stabilize prices for tin and 
copper and so on? 


Secretary Ditton: On the commodity side, I 
would say there were really two major decisions: 
One was that we would be willing to join a proper 
coffee agreement. As soon as the Coffee Study 
Group meets next month there will be action lead- 
ing to drawing up a new charter for consumer 
countries to join. We will try to help the enforce- 
ment of export controls through using import 
control for countries who are not living up to 
the agreement. 

We did say that we would consider the other 
[tin] agreement and it is being considered now 
interdepartmentally. That only affects one coun- 
try, and I don’t know whether it is of any great 
importance to the rest of Latin America. 

The third thing was that we agreed to study 
carefully in IA-ECOSOC—and we would join 
in—this question of compensatory financing which 
is also under study in the United Nations. This 
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is a very difficult problem. If it could work, it 
would be a very fine solution to what has been a 
very difficult problem. But frankly we don’t 
know whether it is workable or not. All we have 
done is agree to meet and study very exhaustively 
with our Latin American friends the possibilities 
of setting up a fund that would make advances— 
loans—when exports decline below a certain mini- 
mum, to be repaid when they increase above it. 
Similar studies are in process in the U.N., but we 
are doing this just for Latin America, which will 
contribute to our knowledge and ability to handle 
the U.N. problem when it comes up—I think it 
is next spring—for final decision. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been much talk 
about our problems in backing up our pledges 
in Punta del Este, such as Congress’ approving 
the long-range planning authority. What are the 
prospects of the various sectors in Latin America 
backing their governments in carrying out these 
social and economic reforms, especially as you 
mentioned ? 


Secrerary Dimon: I think that these two 
things were very much intertwined. When I got 
down there and had my original conversations 
with many of the finance ministers, I found a 
good deal of concern because up to that time there 


had been no quantification or indication of what 
might be expected from the outside. They said 
they were being asked—which is true—to go back 
to their countries and ask their parliaments to 
adopt very difficult laws to achieve very laudable 
ends: to increase their taxes, to change their land 
system, and so forth, in order to bring them into 
a new era. But they all knew that this new era 
would not arrive unless they could count, in addi- 
tion to their own efforts, on adequate assistance 
from the outside world, of which the United 
States is, of course, a big part. 

So I think the answer to your question is that 
if they can have reasonable assurance, they « 11 be 
very greatly strengthened in taking these steps. 

Now, these steps are already under way. Some 
people feel that not much has been done. That 
is not so. In many countries there has been real 
progress. I will just give you two examples: 

There is a very real program of land reform that 
is about 50 percent complete in Venezuela. You 
couldn’t ask for a better one. In talking about 
taxes, you can take the Argentine. There, in the 
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last 2 years, they have made a tremendous drive 
in their tax system. As a result, this year, the 
Finance Minister of Argentina told me, they will 
collect in taxes without any really substantive 
changes in their laws over twice what they 
collected 2 years ago. I think the figure was 
about 117 percent. That shows what can be done 
with this effort, which is definitely under way. 
Those are just two examples. There are many 
more of them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I understand that someone 
in the OAS had a program for using some of the 
loan money to aid national news agencies and the 
press in underdeveloped countries. I wonder if 
there were any discussions at the conference for 
providing some of this money to the press. 

Secretary Driton: That wasn’t really dis- 
cussed there. There were some indications in one 
preliminary task force report that something like 
that might be advisable. But there was pretty 
unanimous feeling that the delegates didn’t want 
governments to interfere with the press. That 
was dropped rather rapidly. 


Reviews of Progress Under Alliance 


Q. Mr. Secretary, as I understand the $2 bil- 
lion, that is a projection of existing money avail- 
able. How much new money is this plan going 
to cost over the next 10 years, and what are the 
controls that this Government will have over that 
money to insure that the Latin American govern- 
ments live up to the promises they have committed 
themselves to? 


Secretary Ditton: Well, the $2 billion is a 
composite of a lot of things. It’s not all existing 
amounts, although part of it exists. Our private 
investment, for instance, has fluctuated up and 
down. Last year it was less than the amount we 
projected. But the average of the years pre- 
ceding it was more than we had projected. So 
we think this is a reasonable estimate. 

I don’t know of any controls over private invest- 
ment abroad. The private companies make their 
investments. They watch out for them and have 
no special controls. The same thing applies to 
private investments from Europe. The World 
Bank operates in the same way that it always 
operates. To come back to the $1,100,000,000 from 
the United States agencies which I mentioned— 
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in that there is a reasonable amount for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which operates just the same 
way it always has. 

There is an increased amount for two things: 
for development lending in Latin America, and 
for the Social Progress Fund, which is done 
through the Inter-American Bank. The Inter- 
American Bank carefully follows this operation 
and observes what it has accomplished. Our own 
Development Loan Fund follows the same pro- 
cedure it has all over the world. 

In addition, there is a special provision for an- 
nual reviews each year of the progress each 
country is making in IA~-ECOSOC, which is like 
the OEEC [Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation]. Annual reviews are used to 
see what recipients are doing to meet the specific 
goals they have set themselves, including land re- 
form, taxes, and so forth. A Committee of Ex- 
perts has been sect up which is also to judge 
programs and observe how they progress. I think 
there are very adequate means of keeping track 
of what’s going on without in any way stepping 
over the line and infringing upon the sovereignty 
of recipient countries. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if the Senate-House confer- 
ence comes up with a 3-year, long-range figure, 
will that do the job, in your estimation? 


Secretary Diiton: Certainly if we can make 
long-term provision, that is what we need. Now, 
5 years is better than 3. Although 3 years would 
be a very minimum, we might be able to persuade 
the Latin Americans that it represented good in- 
tent—an earnest of good intentions—but it 
wouldn’t be as satisfactory as 5 years. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, inasmuch as the lan- 
guage which we used in the declaration was “We 
will provide,” that seems like a fairly firm long- 
term commitment already. Well, did you use that 
language on the assumption that the bill would 
have been passed or that it would be passed? 


Secretary Driton: Well, let me get you the 
exact language: 


The United States, for its part, pledges its efforts to 
supply financial and technical cooperation in order to 
achieve the aims of the Alliance for Progress. To this 
end, the United States will provide a major part of the 
minimum of 20 billion dollars, principally in public funds, 
which Latin America will require .... 
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Now, as I have said before, we estimated a 
$1,100,000,000 of public funds and $300,000,000 of 
private funds. That comes to a billion four; so 
there is quite a good margin in there to live up to 
that pledge over a period of time. 

The other provision is that we will provide more 
than a billion dollars in the 12 months which began 
on March 13. That was the pledge made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his address opening the Alliance.’ 
Some of that—about half—has already been fur- 
nished. So I think this was a reasonable statement 
of the facts. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I gather that the presence of 
the Secretary of State indicates that this is a joint 
economic and political venture. 


Secretary Ditton: That’s right. 


Q. I’m wondering if there is a precedent for a 
Secretary of the Treasury having negotiated a 
broad agreement with 20 Latin American states. 
Have you looked into this? 


Secretary Ditton: The only precedent I know 
of was 4 years ago, when I went to Buenos Aires 
as Deputy Under Secretary of State and as vice 
chairman of the United States delegation headed 
by the then Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
Anderson. He had only been in office about a week. 
He stayed only 3 or 4 days, then came home. I 
stayed 3 weeks. We reached an agreement there— 
which wasn’t anywhere near the same kind, be- 
cause then we were basically opposed in philos- 
ophy. Thus, as at Punta del Este, it was a ques- 
tion of getting an agreement that as nearly as 
possible reconciled opposing philosophies. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was the head of the 
delegation. If he wished to stay, the State Depart- 
ment would have been delighted to have had him. 
My presence at Punta del Este was not a precedent. 


Q. You do regard this then as not a precedent- 
setting matter? 


Secretary Ditton: I have finished. You will 
have to ask the Secretary of State on that, I’d say. 


Secretary Rusk: On that last point, Secretary 
Dillon was the head of the U.S. delegation, repre- 
senting the President and the United States and 
drawing his authority from the President and his 
instructions from the President through the Secre- 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 28, 1961, p. 355. 
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tary of State, and this is a normal arrangement 
for the United States delegations abroad. 

I understand that a number of you raised some 
questions about two matters. I might comment 
briefly on those. 


Political Groups in Dominican Republic 


One has to do with certain acts of violence that 
occurred recently in the Dominican Republic as 
political dissenting groups have tried to express 
their own political points of view in recent weeks. 
The United States Government regards many of 
the moves toward democratization initiated by 
President Balaguer and the support given them 
by most elements of the Dominican Government 
people as a highly constructive manifestation of 
a genuine desire to create a more meaningful 
democracy for the Dominican people. I think the 
incidents which the press have been reporting are 
deeply regrettable, and I assume appropriate in- 
vestigations are being made. But I hope the Do- 
minican people will persist in seeking progress 
through peaceful means and that the Government 
will protect them in the exercise of the civil rights 
which are essential to that democracy. 


Question of Cuban Ship 


There are other questions on the matter of the 
ship which is now down at Norfolk, Virginia. It 
is a little delicate to comment too much on that 
because at this very moment there is a court hear- 
ing, I understand, in process. But the questions 
had to do with the nature of the arrangements or 
deals which might have been made with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba on this and related matters. 

Let me say that there has been no special agree- 
ment or deal on these questions. Our Government 
is represented in Cuba—our interests are repre- 
sented in Cuba—by the Swiss Government, and 
their interests here by the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia. What we are doing is applying to these 
questions the well-established principles of law 
which are available to governments in such 
situations. 

It also means that the courts are open to private 
citizens. So that if property comes into the other 
jurisdiction and an issue of sovereign immunity is 
raised, the court will take that into account. It 
is also true that if some American property turns 
up in Cuba and there is no valid claim against the 
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owners of that property, we would expect that 
property to be returned promptly. 

There has been no discussion of or no compromise 
of the right of anyone to come to this country to 
seek political asylum. That question is not in- 
volved in this present situation. But the normal 
and well-established processes of law can handle 
these problems. We think it is preferable that they 
do so. And we think they should be handled in 
order not to let such incidents as hijacking of air- 
planes become epidemic in character and endanger 
the life of travelers in the air. I think that is the 
end of my comment on this point. 


Problem of Berlin 

Q. On the Berlin issue, now that the last in- 
cident in Berlin seems to have reached a conelu- 
sion for the moment and there has been so much 
talk of negotiation between the East and the West, 
is there as yet any discussion among the three 
Western allies of at least making an approach to 
the Soviet Union about having further negotia- 
tions? Has it gone that far as yet? 


Secretary Rusk: The problem of Berlin, in- 
cluding the problem of negotiations, has been dis- 
cussed among these allied governments for some 
weeks now. Indeed, the discussions began at the 
time of the aide memoire which we received in 
Vienna.* So that there is nothing, I think, new 
toadd. This question of negotiation is one which 
is before governments. It is being discussed among 
them and will in due course be discussed with the 
Soviet Union. 

Q. Well, is it correct to say, then, that there has 
been no impetus given to the possibility of negotia- 
tions by the closing of the frontier? 

Secretary Rusk: I would think that the prob- 
lem of negotiations is independent of that particu- 
lar episode. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at a news conference in West 
Berlin today West German Chancellor Adenauer 
said he thought his Government should not take 
the initiative, and he said he thought the initiative 
should be taken by the United States. Would you 
agree with that approach? 


Secretary Rusk: I think that is something that 
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will come out in due course as a result of our dis- 
cussions with governments, including the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, according to latest reports, 
especially from London, it seems that President de 
Gaulle is increasingly opposing an approach to the 
Russians. And according to the last report this 
afternoon on the tickers, it says that “diplomatic 
officials in London said the United States and 
Britain as a result may feel compelled to move on 
their own in search of a negotiating framework 
with the Soviet Union.” Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 


Secretary Rusk: Yes. These reports illus- 
trate exactly why we can say so little about negoti- 
ations in advance of negotiations. I mean, if the 
views or attitudes are to be discussed publicly, 
negotiations become very difficult. I am not now 
attesting to the truth or falsity of these particular 
reports. But discussions are going on among 
governments. And there will be negotiations, and 
there will be negotiating positions. But these 
must be handled with considerable care if they are 
to be successful. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that our allies 
and ourselves are talking about two things. It’s 
been mentioned in, I think, Walter Lippmann, and 
the British newspapers have been talking about the 
so-called “undeclared policy” which says that a 
split in Germany is not entirely a bad thing, that 
this is popular among the people of France and 
Britain too, also of Russia. And here we are call- 
ing for unification of Germany, almost alone. Is 
this not a thing that is beyond the discussion of 
negotiations, whether or not we are going to take 
these positions? Is this not a basic sort of policy 
split between us and our allies? 


Secrerary Rusk: I don’t find a policy split on 
that question of self-determination. If you will 
look at the agreed interallied notes, aide memoire, 
protests, I think you will find that the principle of 
self-determination is fully laid out there, and that 
was done on a basis of tripartite and quadripartite 
agreement. I would not myself recognize these 
deep policy differences which have been speculated 
upon. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you have said on several oc- 
casions now that there will be negotiations. Do 
you have assurances from the Soviet Union, formal 
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assurances or otherwise, or from the French, that 
they are ready for negotiations on this point? 

Secretary Rusk: This is a prediction, when I 
say that there will be negotiations. I cannot 
imagine that responsible governments will let this 
matter come to a very sharply heightened crisis 
without discussions among them. There indeed 
have been discussions among governments already. 
The exchange of notes is itself a part of negoti- 
ation, although not a very productive one in terms 
of reaching agreement. These public exchanges 
of notes have indicated the nature of the differ- 
ences. But there will be negotiations as a matter 
of, I think, prudent conduct of governmental 
business. 


Q. And you mean beyond an exchange of notes? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there are many forms 
which it might take, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you say what part Gen- 
eral [Lucius D.| Clay will play in the future of 
these negotiations and the future of Germany? 

Secretary Rusk: No, I have no comment on 
that. We were delighted that he was able to go to 
West Berlin with the Vice President,’ and I recall 
very vividly the role he played in the first Berlin 
blockade, when I was also in Government at that 
time. But I have nothing on the other point. 


Belgrade Conference of Neutrals 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the position of the 
United States regarding the upcoming conference 
of neutrals in Belgrade? And more specifically, 
what do we hope comes of it? 


Secretary Rusk: We have not ourselves either 
encouraged or discouraged governments from 
attending. This is something which is for them to 
decide. One of the interesting points will be to 
see to what extent governments—whose principal 
characteristic is that, as far as this meeting is con- 
cerned, they do not have very sharp commitments 
to the two major blocs—find elements in common, 
find that this alone or this feature gives them a 
common point of view. After all, they are 
located in different parts of the world, in different 
circumstances, and it will be interesting to see how 
that works out. But they each have commitments 
to their own national interests. They have com- 
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mitments to the charter, most of them. We would 
suppose that they could have a very useful meet- 
ing there, and we will be following it, of course, 
with interest. But we are not participating or 
trying to influence it. 


Q. Sir, in line with what you have just said 
about the conference, how do you assess the 
presence of Cuba there? 


Secretary Rusk: That is one of the intriguing 
questions. (Laughter.) Thank you very much. 


Q. Thank you very much. 


R. A. Egger To Be President’s Special 
Representative in Bolivia 


The White House announced on August 14 that 
Rowland A. Egger would arrive in Bolivia that 
day to serve as President Kennedy’s special rep- 
resentative to the Government of Bolivia. Dr. 
Egger will assist in carrying forward a long-range 
economic program designed to help the Bolivian 
people achieve a higher standard of living as part 
of the Alliance for Progress program. 

Dr. Egger’s appointment arose from an ex- 
change of letters between President Kennedy and 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia last 
May, in which President Kennedy expressed his 
interest in Bolivia’s social and economic problems 
and his desire to be of assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia in solving them. In his letter 
President Kennedy offered to send a special repre- 
sentative to assist in planning long-range develop- 
ment programs, if the President of Bolivia 
believed such assistance would be useful. In his 
reply President Paz expressed his pleased 
acceptance of the offer. 


Joseph Friedkin Named to U.S.-Mexico 
Boundary and Water Commission 


President Kennedy announced on August 4 
(White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) ) 
the appointment of Joseph F. Friedkin as Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States 


* For text, see BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 920. 
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and Mexico. Mr. Friedkin succeeds Col. Leland 
H. Hewitt, whose resignation was accepted by the 
President on June 21, 1961. 


Food-for-Peace Agreement 
Signed With El Salvador 


White House press release dated August 21 


The first food-for-peace agreement ever to be 
completed under title IV of Public Law 480 was 
signed on August 21 in El Salvador. Under this 
authority, the United States will deliver 25,000 
metric tons of wheat and wheat flour to El Salvador 
under a long-term, low-interest. dollar loan. 

Contract price for the wheat is about $2,000,000, 
which includes $200,000 for ocean transportation. 
Although the initial delivery date has not been set, 
shipments will be completed by June 30, 1962. 

Terms of this agreement call for a 5-year repay- 
ment period in annual installments, with the first 
payment to be made no later than December 31, 
1962. Interest rate will be 354 percent, the 
equivalent to the maximum interest rate currently 
being paid for money by the United States Treas- 
ury. The U.S. Department of Agriculture is now 
conducting further negotiations to provide El Sal- 
vador with additional commodities from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks which will be 
amended to this agreement. 

This is the first long-term, low-interest dollar 
loan to be negotiated under the Food-for-Peace 
Program although the authority was provided in 
the form of an amendment to Public Law 480 on 
September 21, 1959. In pointing out the signifi- 
cance of this agreement with El Salvador, Food- 
for-Peace Director George McGovern said that 
negotiations for similar agreements are in progress 
with six other countries. 


U.S. Sends Vaccine to Hong Kong 
To Help Stem Cholera Outbreak 


Press release 586 dated August 22 

The U.S. Government has donated 450,000 cc. 
of vaccine to the Government of Hong Kong to 
help stem an outbreak of cholera there. Supplies 
of the vaccine were obtained from U.S. Govern- 
ment stocks and airlifted to Hong Kong when 
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information was received that they were needed 
for a vaccination program. The first shipment of 
250,000 cc. was sent on August 19, the balance on 
August 21. 

The United States is also advising travelers to 
Hong Kong to have in their possession interna- 
tional certificates of vaccination or revaccination 
for cholera. The U.S. Public Health Service is 
requiring vaccination certificates of all persons 
entering U.S. territory from Hong Kong. 


Special Advisory Committee 
on Cooperatives Named 


Press release 595 dated August 25 


Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, on August 25 
named 12 private citizens to serve as a Special 
Advisory Committee on Cooperatives. The com- 
mittee will make recommendations to the ICA 
Director on the utilization of cooperatives in the 
foreign aid program. Their recommendations 
will be based on the judgment and individual 
experience of committee members, together with 
the staff work which has been done by ICA’s 
Cooperative Review Group, aided by a number 
of government and international agencies and 
nongovernment organizations. 

Those named to the committee are : 


John C. Satterfield, Jackson, Miss., president of the 
American Bar Association, senior member of the firm 
of Satterfield, Shell, Williams and Buford, Jackson 
and Yazoo City, Miss., and general counsel of the Mis- 
sissippi Chemical Corporation, Yazoo City 

Murray D. Lincoln, Columbus, Ohio, president of the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., president of Nationwide 
Insurance Companies; with Jerry Voorhis, Chicago, 
executive director of the Cooperative League, as alter- 
nate 

Homer L. Brinkley, Washington, D.C., executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

M. W. Thatcher, St. Paul, Minn., president of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, general manager of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association; with 
Dwayne O. Andreas, president of the Interoceanic Com- 


modity Corporation, chairman of the board of the In- 
teroceanic Industries, and executive vice president of 
the Grain Terminal Association, as alternate 

Charles Schuman, Chicago, Ill., president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

James Patton, Denver, Colo., president of the National 
Farmers Union 

Herschel Newsom, Washington, D.C., president of the 
National Grange 

Walter Reuther, Detroit, Mich., president of the United 
Auto Workers, and vice president of the AFL-CIO 

R. C. Morgan, El Paso, Tex., president of the Credit 
Union National Association, Inc., with H. Vance Austin 
of Madison, Wis., executive director, as alternate 

Leon Keyserling, economic consultant, Washington, D.C., 
former member of President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers 

Gerrit Vander Ende, Tacoma, Wash., president of the 
National League of Insured Savings Associations and 
president of the Pacific First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Tacoma 

Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, New York, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service. 


Mr. Labouisse announced on June 237% the in- 
itiation of the ICA review of cooperatives as a 
technique of foreign economic and social de- 
velopment, stating that “greater emphasis on 
development and assistance: of cooperatives in 
underdeveloped countries will be among the major 
objectives of the administration’s new foreign aid 
program.” 

“The Agency for International Development’s 
expanded and coordinated cooperative develop- 
ment efforts,” Mr. Labouisse continued, “will seek 
to utilize its own and the experience and resources 
of all interested government and private agencies 
in programs for underdeveloped areas where the 
cooperative approach can contribute effectively to 
the self-help objectives of this country’s foreign 
aid efforts.” 

Herbert J. Waters, Special Assistant to the ICA 
Director, is directing the ICA Cooperative Re- 
view Group, and will serve as an ex officio member 
of the Special Advisory Committee. 
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The Importance of Foreign Aid in Today’s World 


Statement by Secretary Rusk * 


I meet with you today near the end of a long 
period of testimony and debate in the Congress 
with respect to our foreign aid program. I wel- 
come the opportunity to discuss with you the 
appropriations requests for this program. 

In view of the recent extensive debate on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to the foreign aid 
program, I shall confine my remarks today to 
a brief discussion of the relationship of our aid 
program to the problems which we face in the 
world and a few comments on each of the cate- 
gories of appropriations being requested. 

The foreign aid program is of key importance to 
our entire foreign policy. At times, I know, that 
policy seems to be directed primarily at the series 
of crises which characterize the world to which we 
are accustomed. But our policy must—and 
does—run far deeper to deal with the great under- 
lying forces of human progress. This is what we 
are seeking to do through our economic and mil- 
itary assistance programs. We face a future 
which can either be relatively stable or dan- 
gerously chaotic. What we do now in terms of 
longer term planning will in no small degree 
determine which of these alternatives is likely to 
obtain. 

Our country and the free world face many 
grave problems. One of the most basic and 
crucial is the relentless pressure of imperialist 
communism against the nations and peoples who 
are struggling to remain free from this control. 


*Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in support of the Act for International Development and 
the International Peace and Security Act on Aug. 21 (press 
release 583). 
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This pressure is directed with the greatest inten- 
sity and purpose against the newly independent 
nations—40 since the end of the war and 19 in the 
last year alone—and other less developed nations. 
They are faced with the grave task of meeting 
the rising expectations of their peoples and of 
evolving and implementing coherent programs for 
economic progress. They offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity and provide the principal target for Com- 
munist efforts to break into the free world and to 
conquer it piecemeal. 

Our task is to work with these peoples and with 
our allies to meet this challenge—to help the 
emerging nations and peoples to satisfy their 
determination to have for themselves and for their 
children enough food, decent housing, the benefits 
of their own farming, an opportunity for educa- 
tion, the essentials of health, and governments 
which represent their interests. We must help 
them to carry out their revolution in freedom and 
to resist the attempts of the Communists to sub- 
vert this revolution to their own ends. 

Our task is not an easy one. For unlike the 
situation with which we were confronted at the 
end of World War II, we are now faced with a 
Communist world of greater and growing 
strength. If you could have heard Mr. Khru- 
shchev, as I did, talk in Vienna? about the world 
he hopes to achieve, you could not fail to under- 
stand, as I do, the objectives of Communist 
strategy and the seriousness of the struggle in 
which we and other free peoples are engaged. 

We seek for ourselves and all others a world of 
free choice. We want the people of each nation 
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to work out their destiny in their own way and in 
keeping with their own traditions. Unlike the 
Communists, we do not want to make the world 
over in our own image. We are equally deter- 
mined that the world shall not be made over in the 
image of any dogmatic creed which denies human 
dignity. 

Our aid program is directed toward achieving 
our objectives. The peoples of the other nations 
must be fundamentally responsible for their own 
survival and progress and carry the major share 
of the load by mobilizing their own economic and 
human resources and in certain cases their military 
strength. We cannot and shall not be expected to 
do more than supply the needed margin of help 
where their own efforts cannot succeed alone. The 
important point to realize, however, is that the 
assistance intended to be provided by our foreign 
aid program will in all probability spell the differ- 
ence between success or failure of their efforts. 

Nor do we intend to carry the responsibility of 
providing the critical margin alone. Our friends 
and allies among the developed nations have in 
recent years provided an increasing share of assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped countries. We hope 
and expect that their contributions will continue 
to grow proportionately in the future. 

It is also important that our assistance to the 
underdeveloped nations be correlated with their 
own efforts to marshal their resources. As I have 
said before, while we believe that our assistance 
should be without strings which offend or impair 
the freedom of others, we have every right to ex- 
pect that the underdeveloped nations will them- 
selves adopt realistic objectives for us to support. 
Self-help must be our principal “string”—and an 
insistent one. 

The categories of our assistance are each de- 
signed to meet the principal kinds of needs of 
other peoples and to support our basic policies of 
maintaining stability and encouraging progress in 
freedom. Let me deal briefly with those principal 
categories of assistance for which we seek appro- 
priations. 


Development Loans 


The President has asked for authority and funds 
to engage in a program of development loans, the 
purpose of which is to enable the less developed 
nations to gain the economic momentum to achieve 
a level of self-sustaining growth. Whether in the 
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final analysis the funds which we seek for this 
category will be made available to us by borrowing 
authority or by annual appropriation, or both, we 
will need the approval of this committee in order 
to proceed. The authority to make long-term 
commitments is imperative. In the past our aid 
has too frequently been directed to short-term ob- 
jectives. To make the most economical and effec- 
tive use of the limited men, money, and resources 
available, it is important to develop and follow in 
each country a carefully thought out system of 
priorities and, where possible, a plan for long- 
term development. This objective will be central 
to the administration of the new program. 

We are convinced that the process of long-term 
development so essential to the economic growth 
of the underdeveloped countries cannot succeed 
without the assurance of long-term help from the 
United States. If we can provide this assurance 
we believe it will be possible for the underdevel- 
oped countries to plan the use of their limited 
resources in the most effective manner. 

We cannot state precisely the amount of funds 
required for development loan assistance. In large 
measure the need will depend upon how effectively 
the governments and peoples of the developing 
countries can organize themselves to meet the 
legitimate demands and aspirations of their 
peoples and how well we can organize ourselves in 
order to help these countries work out projects and 
programs which can effectively promote their 
achievement of economic progress. There can be 
no question, though, that the need for funds which 
can be effectively used to achieve the great objec- 
tives of growth calls for at least the sums requested 
for the next 5 years. 


Development Grants 


The development loan assistance which I have 
just discussed will be directed toward creating the 
basic economy needed to make increasing stand- 
ards of living possible. It will look to those coun- 
tries which are sufficiently advanced to do some 
cohesive planning on an overall basis and to assume 
the obligation of repayment of our assistance. 
However, there will still be a need on the part of 
some countries for assistance on a grant basis, prin- 
cipally in the fields of social progress—land re- 
form, the development of agricultural credit, rural 
and urban housing, community development, sani- 
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tation and health facilities, and the creation of 
urgently needed educational opportunities. These 
types of activities are in keeping with the concept 
of our point 4 program and the expanded effort 
which the Congress has authorized and for which 
it has made appropriations in the new Latin Amer- 
ican social development program. Development 
grants are intended to provide a continuation of 
our vital assistance along these lines. 

Some two-thirds of the funds requested for de- 
velopment grants are for the continuation of 
existing point 4 and related programs. One-third 
is for aid to new projects still to be worked out 
with the countries we are helping. These funds 
are needed for the most basic educational, tech- 
nical, and professional training to develop the 
skilled manpower which is the most critical bottle- 
neck of progress in so many of these new nations, 
particularly in Africa. They are needed to help 
develop savings and loan associations, basic health 
facilities, public administration, rural agricultural 
cooperatives, and many other institutions funda- 
mental to democratic growth. 

It is impossible to specify now the exact projects 
for which these funds will be used. They must be 
worked out with the recipient countries. Yet 
nothing could be clearer than that these funds will 
be as sorely needed and as significant to accom- 
plishment of our purposes as any funds in this bill. 
The reduction of this item would undermine the 
whole program. 


Supporting Assistance 


Development grants and development loans 
symbolize our intention to increase the trend of our 
economic aid toward assistance on a long-term 
basis. However, we know that some nations are 
undertaking military burdens greater than their 
own economies can support. Others are providing 
us with bases and other facilities important to our 
security effort. Still others need our continued 
help in order to prevent economic collapse and 
internal chaos. We intend to continue to provide 
that help, but not indefinitely. We will seek to 
encourage countries receiving supporting assist- 
ance increasingly to relate that assistance to de- 
velopment objectives. As we succeed in this effort, 
the amount of supporting assistance should decline 
and our aid can more and more be put on a develop- 
ment basis. 
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International Organizations 


International organizations have come to have 
an indispensable and irreplaceable role in develop- 
ment. The United States in the past has taken the 
leadership in creating and supporting the 
technical assistance and other aid programs 
administered by the United Nations and other in- 
ternational organizations. These programs have 
had an indirect value of immeasurable importance 
in strengthening the international organizations 
themselves, and our leadership in them. These 
multilateral assistance programs provide a signifi- 
cant means by which scarce resources of money, 
knowledge, and skills may be increased by contri- 
butions from other developed countries. 

In some countries in whose progress we are 
deeply interested we must recognize a hesitation to 
receive direction or guidance from us or any other 
major power. Yet these countries will willingly 
accept advice on administrative and other reforms 
coming from international organizations of which 
they are members. In some cases where aid to 
progress is essential the circumstances are such 
that only the United Nations or other interna- 
tional organizations may be the effective instru- 
ment of aid. 

There are those who contend that our assistance 
should be held entirely in our own hands or, at the 
other extreme, that aid through international 
organizations is the only rcad to progress. The 
sum requested under this category is not arrived 
at by any such generalization. It is composed of 10 
items, each one of which is intended to serve 
a specific purpose and each one of which will be 
justified to you individually. Each of these contri- 
butions, whether to the United Nations or a 
regional group, supports the objectives we are try- 
ing to achieve in our foreign relations. 


Contingency Fund 


Unfortunately in the coming months we can 
expect to be confronted with needs for economic 
assistance funds which cannot now be fully fore- 
seen or where our own national interest may re- 
quire a change in initial decisions about future 
needs. I need only point to Berlin and Viet-Nam 
to illustrate the increasing pressure of the Com- 
munist bloc on the free nations. Such pressure 
accentuates the need to increase the flexibility 
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which we have had in the past in our aid program. 
We have learned from sad experience that despite 
the most careful planning the future is blurred as 
to the precise events which may occur. If we are 
not in a position to deal with these events we will 
be exposed to dangers which we cannot meet and 
opportunities we cannot seize. 

In the present posture of the authorizing legis- 
lation it seems clear that the amounts finally 
authorized for supporting assistance and the con- 
tingency fund will be less than the amounts 
requested by the executive branch. I must tell 
you that I view these cuts with deep concern and 
urge you in all seriousness not to impose further 
cuts through appropriation action. The amount 
of $581 million requested for supporting assistance 
was based upon a most searching analysis of the 
requirements in this category. It represented a 
reduction of over $200 million from amounts avail- 
able for the same purpose last year and constituted 
a minimum figure for our anticipated needs. In- 
deed we may well have erred on the side of too 
great a reduction. Under these circumstances 
we regard any cut of the requested amount as very 
serious. We are similarly concerned regarding 
any cut in the contingency fund. The coming 
months will be most difficult ones, and there may 
well be several occasions where there will be a 
need for having funds available on short notice. 
The critical situation in southeast Asia clearly 
revealed in the course of the Vice President’s trip * 
was a prime consideration in the decision of the 
President to increase his request for the contin- 
gency fund from the amount of $250 million 
originally contemplated to $500 million. The 
potential difficulties arising from the probable cut 
in this fund in the authorizing legislation is com- 
plicated by the probable cut in supporting assist- 
ance. Indeed the reduction in supporting 
assistance may accentuate the likelihood of urgent 
requirements for the contingency fund. We, 
therefore, attach greater importance than usual 
to this fund. 


Unified Administration 


Under the authorizing legislation we will create 
a new agency known as the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, organized along regional 


*For background, see ibid., June 19, 1961, p. 956. 
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lines and under the direction of an Administra- 
tor who will have the rank of an Under Secretary 
and report directly to me and to the President. 
We hope to provide a closer integration between 
the economic aid program and our foreign policy 
and a more efficient program. 

We are making most strenuous efforts to recruit 
the most capable administrators and the most 
skilled technicians. I need not tell you that this is 
a difficult task, but there is already evidence that 
our efforts will be successful. We will combine 


the talents of this new, highly qualified personnel 
with those dedicated people who are now serving 
our aid programs. The objective in administra- 
tion will be to place authority in the hands of 
responsible and identifiable individuals. 


International Peace and Security 

Thus far I have directed my testimony to the 
critical need for assistance to economic develop- 
ment and social progress. However, it is unlikely 
that these goals can be achieved unless the nations 
we are attempting to help can work out their prob- 
lems in an environment of internal tranquillity 
and security against external attack. Economic 
and social progress on the one hand and condi- 
tions of internal security on the other are inextri- 
cably intertwined. 

At the same time that the Soviet bloc is in- 
creasing the tempo of economic penetration by aid 
and trade its old weapons of force are daily visible. 
The military forces of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China are being constantly increased and 
represent a powerful and ever-present threat. 
Communist aggression has taken a new form 
through increased use of agitators, infiltration, 
and guerrillas. These soldiers of subversion feed 
on discontent and the urge for revolution. There 
is a need for assistance from us to prevent a take- 
over from within, as has occurred in Cuba and has 
been attempted in Laos and Viet-Nam. 

We must help the developing nations protect 
their peaceful processes of evolution from dis- 
ruption or seizure of governmental authority. 

We will, of course, continue to work for reason- 
able means of international control of weapons 
of mass destruction and regulation of armaments, 
but while we work toward those goals we cannot 
let down the shield of our own security. Col- 
lective defense must continue to be a firm element 
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of our policy. It is particularly important that 
we maintain NATO power and that we strengthen 
the defenses of our Far Eastern allies and friends. 
Of equal importance is the protection against in- 
direct assaults on this hemisphere. 

Our requests for $1,885 million appropriations 
represented our considered judgment as to our 
minimum needs. This judgment was arrived at 
only after the most careful consideration. The 
budget submitted to the Congress by President 
Eisenhower stated a figure of $1.8 billion. We 
had at first thought this might be reduced. How- 
ever, after further review in the light of develop- 
ments in Laos and Viet-Nam, and in Berlin, we 
concluded that the materiel and training re- 
quested in the request of $1,885 million are es- 
sential. The whole course of later events has 
confirmed these conclusions. We are strongly 
urging that the maximum amount possible be 
authorized. We urge you to appropriate that 
amount. We are in the process of a thorough re- 
examination of our policies and programs for col- 
lective security. We need to maintain our essen- 
tial positions of strength until that reexamination 
and further planning is completed. 

Of essential importance is the provision in the 
bill to make it possible for the military assistance 
program to draw up to $400 million in Depart- 
ment of Defense stocks and services and to enter 
into contracts to replace such stocks and services. 
The use of this authority will require a personal 
determination of the President that it is vital to 
the security of the United States. I can assure 
you that this authority will be used only after the 
most careful consideration of the relative needs of 
our entire defense effort. 


Conclusion 

We seek by our aid program to deal with three 
great forces in the world. The first is the power- 
ful demand for social justice and economic prog- 
ress which is consuming the attention of more 
than one-third of the world’s population. The 
second is Communist imperialism determined to 
capitalize on the unrest in the new nations. The 
third and most powerful of all is the force of 
freedom. We are among the leading spirits of 
that force and its present center of power. 

The great contest today is between the forces 
of totalitarianism and the forces of freedom. 
I am confident that any nation given a free choice 
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will choose freedom. Our task is to help the na- 
tions which have not slipped into that other world 
either maintain the choice of freedom which they 
have already made or make the choice where they 
have not already done so. 

In short, we are the decisive factor in the 
struggle in which all the nations of the world are 
engaged in one form or another. I am confident 
that we will rise to the task that lies before us. 

The program which you are now considering 
will provide the key to our success or failure. 

I urge you to give this your most careful con- 
sideration and to recognize that our request for 
funds represents the minimum requirements of 
that program—a program designed to carry for- 
ward the historic traditions of our own revolu- 
tionary nation and designed to provide a basic 
ingredient of our own national security. 


Role of the Department of State 
in National Security Affairs 


Statement by Secretary Rusk + 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing today before your subcommittee. I have, since 
its inception, followed closely you: deliberations 
and have read your reports with interest. I did 
not think, of course, when I had the honor of par- 
ticipating in the meeting you held with the Council 
on Foreign Relations in 1959, that I might be 
appearing before your group as Secretary of State. 

I think I should observe at the outset that the 
philosophy embodied in your reports “Super- 
Cabinet Officers and Super Staffs,” issued in 
November 1960, and “The Secretary of State and 
the National Security Policy Process,” issued in 
January 1961, has by and large been adopted by 
the new administration. This is particularly true 
with regard to freeing the national policy ma- 
chinery from overdependence on committees, with 
their attendant dulling of issues and reduction of 
decisions to a least common denominator. 

The corollary to this, in accordance with the 
recommendations of your subcommittee, has been 
the upgrading of the role of the Department of 


1Made before the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations on Aug. 24 (press release 592). 
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State. Since the Department functions as the 
principal coordinating arm of the President in 
carrying out policies affecting our international 
relations, it is playing a daily role in developing, 
coordinating, and administering national security 
policy. It performs these tasks primarily through 
its operating bureaus, which have been assigned 
those national security responsibilities of concern 
to the Department which were previously held by 
interdepartmental committees. 

Those of us concerned with the staffing and 
organization of the Department of State have 
therefore sought to make it fully responsive to its 
increased duties and to justify confidence on the 
part of the President, other agencies of govern- 
ment, and the American people. I might describe 
a few of the ways in which we have been working 
toward these ends. 


Selection of Personnel 
_ In selection of personnel, both in Washington 
and in the field, while relying heavily on the skilled 
professionals of the Foreign Service, we are also 
bringing in a number of outstanding men from 
private life as well as from other Government 
agencies. All of these men have relevant previous 
experience and proven qualities of leadership. 
From the new and the old, I believe we are devel- 
oping an effective team. 

Fresh talents have been brought into planning as 
well as operating jobs. Thus the Policy Planning 
Council has been augmented and strengthened. 
By September over half its membership will be 
new, including three former ambassadors as well 
as men with distinguished records in pertinent 
professional fields. Planning advisers have also 
been assigned to most of the operating bureaus, to 
take the lead in developing regional and country 
planning formerly done by the National Security 
Council as well as to maintain close working rela- 
tions with the Policy Planning Council. 

Thus we are in the process of making a vigorous 
response to your verdict that “a better planning 
effort is needed in State.” In addition to strength- 
ening the specialized planners we have markedly 
increased the participation of the operating bu- 
reaus, including the assistant secretaries person- 
ally, in the planning process. 

As anticipated by the President’s statement of 
February 19 abolishing the Operations Coordinat- 
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ing Board,? I have been relying heavily on the as- 
sistant secretaries for interagency leadership in 
the implementation, as well as the planning, of 
policy. Coordination is achieved at both the work- 
ing and policy levels in Washington, and likewise 
with the country teams in the field. The role of 
ambassadors in this regard has been strengthened 
by new instructions from the President, and they 
are regularly consulted in the stage of policy 
formulation as well as execution. Throughout 
these processes the Department of State seeks to 
exercise initiative through teamwork with the 
other agencies of Government, attained flexibly 
according to the problems in hand rather than 
rigidly under an elaborate committee mechanism. 


Operations Center Created 


Another way in which the Department has 
moved is in the creation of the Operations Center, 
which assists me in carrying out my responsibili- 
ties, when a crisis or near-crisis situation exists, on 
a highly operational 24-hour-duty basis. This is 
done without disturbing the ordinary chain of com- 
mand in the Department. Officers are especially 
assigned to the Operations Center to work with 
the geographic and functional bureaus and other 
agencies to develop operational plans, arrange for 
interdepartmental coordination through its regu- 
lar liaison officers, and monitor the implementation 
of operational decisions. The Department is thus 
able to act effectively with a speed which would 
be difficult to obtain otherwise and which will be 
further enhanced when communications equipment 
now being procured is installed. 

I might mention one other important tool in the 
field of national security policy—the task force— 
a team selected to come up with the answer to par- 
ticular problems, usually on a short-time basis. 
This is not a wholly new device but has perhaps 
been used more widely in this administration than 
previously. Its importance lies in the highly per- 
sonalized and centralized basis of its assignment. 
Since the authority for the task force stems directly 
from the President or other high officials, there 
usually results added urgency and a more thorough 
consideration of the problem than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

In most cases, the head of a task force is that 
person, such as the Assistant Secretary of State 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1961, p. 345. 
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in charge of the appropriate regional bureau, who 
would normally be responsible. Interdepart- 
mental coordination is assured through the mem- 
bership of representatives of other agencies in- 
volved. Task forces will continue to have a useful 
role; however, they can be costly in time and per- 
sonnel and should not be used for ordinary operat- 
ing problems. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 


Although a number of other departments and 
agencies are concerned with national security 
policy, as is indicated by the statutory composition 
of the National Security Council itself, the other 
great department of Government most intimately 
involved is, of course, the Department of Defense. 
In his excellent statement to your subcommittee, 
the Secretary of Defense has given a thorough 
description of the cooperative relationship de- 
veloped between the Departments of Defense and 
State. Perhaps the most important and, from 
my standpoint, the most pleasant, aspect of this is 
the very satisfactory personal relationship which I 
enjoy with Secretary [Robert S.] McNamara. 
This makes it possible for us to discuss matters of 
common concern with the utmost frankness. As 
a result, I believe that we are achieving a close co- 
ordination of foreign and defense policies. 

As Mr. McNamara pointed out, there are fre- 
quent regular and ad hoc meetings between officials 
of the two Departments, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which give depth to this coopera- 
tion. On our side, we have created the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politicomili- 
tary Affairs to assist the supervisory level of the 
State Department in the management and conduct 
of all the Department’s relations with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the Military Establish- 
ment. Itis intended to provide leadership on such 
matters within the State Department and thereby 
enable it to fulfill more effectively its role of 
providing timely political guidance to other 
governmental agencies on politicomilitary matters. 

With regard to broader training of personnel, 
Secretary McNamara told you of the present stage 
of the State-Defense Exchange Program,’ and I 
fully share his favorable preliminary impression 
of the results. In addition, State now has 32 
officers on detail to the Department of Commerce, 


8 Ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 92. 
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as well as some 15 divided among other important 
agencies such as Treasury, Labor, CIA, USIA, 
and ICA. We are also reviewing the respective 
training courses for senior officers in the War 
Colleges and our Foreign Service Institute, with 
a view to better integration of training and 
matters of high-level concern. 

Mr. Bell’s [David E. Bell, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget] testimony dealt fully with the very 
important question of the relationship between the 
Department of State and the Bureau of the Budget 
in matters affecting national policy. As he 
pointed out, arrangements have been made which 
assure that cost and budget considerations are 
worked into programs of military and economic 
aid, regional and country planning, and into the 
reports of the task forces, at an early stage in 
their development. 


Coordinating Foreign Economic Policies 


One of the most difficult and longstanding prob- 
lems of the Department of State has been its 
complex pattern of relations with other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government on inter- 
national economic, commercial, and financial 
matters. 

As you know, the President earlier this year 
abolished the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy and emphasized the role of leadership 
which the Department of State must play in the 
development and coordination of our foreign and 
economic policies. This role involves contacts 
with other departments and agencies at almost 
every level, but the principal responsibility for 
exercising the Department’s leadership in this field 
rests with the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, George W. Ball. To assist him in dealing 
with issues which require high-level policy con- 
sideration there has recently been established an 
arrangement whereby the under secretaries of the 
departments principally concerned with economic 
and trade matters hold regular meetings to discuss 
these issues. 

Scheduling of matters for consideration by the 
National Security Council is normally arranged by 
the President’s Special Assistant for National 
Security, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, working in close 
cooperation with the appropriate officers in the 
Department of State and other departments and 
agencies. Responsibility for presentation is as- 
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signed to the department chiefly concerned. An 
effort is made to present issues in breadth and 
depth and in terms of the alternate courses of 
action offered. Once a decision is taken by the 
President, clear responsibility is assigned to the 
appropriate agency, in most cases the Department 
of State, for the coordinated execution of the 
agreed policy. Thus the principle of depart- 
mental responsibility, which was emphasized in 
the excellent presentation made to your subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Don Price [Dean, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard University], 
is adhered to throughout. 

In conclusion I should like to say that in my 
judgment the present system does go a long way 
toward meeting the objectives recommended by 
your subcommittee. But at the same time I do 
not wish to imply that we have no problems yet 
to resolve. We will continue to seek for ways of 
providing the President with ever greater flexibil- 
ity in focusing his attention, and that of the 
Cabinet officers involved, on problems requiring 
high-level decision. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. May 25—June 9, 1961. 343 
pp. 

United States Defense Policies in 1960. Prepared at re- 
quest of Representative Melvin Price by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. H. Doc. 
207. May 26, 1961. 152 pp. 

Philippine War Damage Claims. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific on bills 
to authorize the payment of the balance of awards for 
war damage compensation made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission under terms of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the 
appropriation of $73 million for that purpose. June 1, 
1961. 91 pp. 
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International Convention Patents and Trademarks. 
Hearings before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Judiciary Committee. June 15, 1961. 142 pp. 

The International Development and Security Act. Hear- 
ings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Part III. June 26—July 6, 1961. 631 pp. 

Foreign Operations Appropriations for 1962. Hearings 
before the subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Part 1. June 29, 1961. 224 pp. 

Operation of Article VII, NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 
Hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to review, for the period Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, through November 30, 1960, the operation 
of article VII of the agreement between the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, together with the other 
criminal jurisdictional arrangements throughout the 
world. July 19, 1961. 31 pp. 

The Berlin Crisis. A report delivered by the President 
to the American people on July 25, 1961. S. Doc. 40. 
July 27, 1961. 8 pp. 

Elimination of Oath Requirement on Export Declarations. 
Report to accompany S. 1289. H. Rept. 847. August 3, 
1961. 5 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1961. Report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on H.R. 8400. H. Rept. 851. 
August 4, 1961. 191 pp. 

Pollution of the Sea by Oil. Report to accompany S. 2187. 
S. Rept. 666. August 4, 1961. 10 pp. 

Protection of Marine Mammals on the High Seas. Report 
to accompany H.R. 7490. H. Rept. 865. August 8, 1961. 
8 pp. 

Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. Report 
to the Senate on the fifth meeting held at Washington, 
D.C., June 8-9, 1961, by Senator George D. Aiken, 
chairman of the Senate delegation. S. Doc. 42. August 
9, 1961. 7 pp 

Amendment to International Finance Corporation Act. 
Report to accompany H.R. 6765. S. Rept. 689. August 
9, 1961. 11 pp. 

The Peace Corps. 
Committee on S. 2000. 
24 pp. 

Education of War Orphans in the Philippines. Report 
to accompany 8S. 2051. H. Rept. 874. August 10, 1961. 
5 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962. Report to 
accompany H.R. 7371. S. Rept. 731. August 14, 1961. 
16 pp. 

National Bank Branches in Foreign Countries. Report to 
accompany 8S. 1771. S. Rept. 738. August 15, 1961. 
4 pp. 

Foreign Commerce Act of 1961. Report to accompany 
S. 1729. S. Rept. 744. August 15, 1961. 35 pp. 

Amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
Amended, and the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958. 
Report to accompany 8S. 2391. August 16, 1961. S. 
Rept. 746. 22 pp. 

Planning United States Participation in the New York 
World’s Fair. Report to accompany H.R. 7763. H. 
Rept. 959. August 16, 1961. 3 pp. 


Report of the Senate Foreign Relations 
S. Rept. 706. August 10, 1961. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











American Republics Establish an Alliance for Progress 


The special meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which began at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, on August 5 was concluded 
on August 17 with the signing of a declara- 
tion and a charter by all the members of the Or- 
ganization of American States except Cuba. Fol- 
lowing are a statement of August 19 by President 
Kennedy and an exchange of remarks between the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, U.S. Delegate, at ceremonies welcoming 
the return of the U.S. delegation, together with 
remarks made by Mr. Dillon on August 17 at a 
plenary session of the meeting and texts of the 
Declaration to the Peoples of America and the 
Charter of Punta del Este 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated August 19 

Secretary Dillon and members of the United 
States delegation to the conference in Punta del 
Este: With pride in your accomplishment I wel- 
come you home. You have played a leading role 
in one of the historic meetings of the hemisphere. 
You have made plain in action the dignity, the 
good sense, and the generous purpose of the United 
States, and its full commitment to the Alliance 
for Progress. 

A great international conference, as you well 
know, is hard work. Headlines and photographs 


1 For remarks made by President Kennedy on Aug. 3 and 
an announcement of the members of the U.S. delegation, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 317; for a message of 
Aug. 5 from the President to the meeting, together with a 
statement made by Mr. Dillon on Aug. 7, see ibid., Aug. 28, 
1961, p. 355. 
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show only the top of the iceberg. All of you have 
been heavily engaged, in these 2 weeks, in the 
processes of proposal and counterproposal, argu- 
ment and study, negotiation and persuasion that 
are essential to progress in such meetings. All 
of you have had to bear in mind, and act upon, 
the requirements both of leadership and of re- 
straint which always rest upon representatives of 
the United States. We at home have followed 
your work with great interest, and we know that 
you have done well. 

“Alliance for Progress” was a phrase in Jan- 
uary.? It became a proposal in March.’ Now it 
is a fact. In the language of the Declaration of 
Punta del Este, we of the American Republics are 
now committed to a “vast effort to bring a better 
life to all the peoples of the continent.” This is 
a partnership; there is work in it for all of us, 
and the United States must surely do its full share. 

While you have been in Uruguay—and I know 
you will want me to add my thanks to yours for 
the generous hospitality of the Government and 
people of that sister Republic—we have been work- 
ing in Washington for foreign aid legislation to 
support your efforts. We are still working. So 
let me take this happy occasion as one more op- 
portunity for me to emphasize to all in our Gov- 
ernment, and indeed to all Americans, that the 
great hopes of the Alliance for Progress require 
strong support for a well designed, fully funded 
program of aid to friendly nations. Your success, 
Mr. Secretary, is a challenge and inspiration to 
us all. 


* For text of President Kennedy’s inaugural address, see 
ibid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Tbid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 





REMARKS AT WELCOMING CEREMONY 


White House press release dated August 19 
President Kennedy 


Ladies and gentlemen, I want to express our 
great satisfaction in welcoming back to the United 
States the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, 
who headed our mission to the conference in 
Uruguay. 

I must say I believe that this conference was 
the most important event which has occurred in 
the foreign policy of the United States in the last 
6 months. I think it offers our hopes for the 
future. I think it represents a more concentrated 
effort by a great number of Republics and a great 
number of people in this hemisphere to build a 
better life for their people. 

It is a particular source of satisfaction to all of 
us that we were represented at that conference 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, who 
has represented this country in previous confer- 
ences but who represented this country with par- 
ticular distinction at this conference. 

During the last 2 weeks he has carried forward 
the concepts which motivated the Alliance for 
Progress with the greatest vigor, the greatest un- 
derstanding, and the greatest determination. And 
I think it is a source of credit to him and to the 
other members of the delegation that this con- 
ference and this agreement which finally was 
achieved represented our best hopes and the best 
hopes of our fellow Republics. So that while we 
are extremely sorry that I was not able to go, and 
the Members of the Senate and other members of 
the Government and Members of the House were 
not able to attend this conference as we had at 
first hoped—we were engaged in a struggle here— 
we do feel, however, that Mr. Dillon represented 
this country with the greatest distinction and the 
greatest credit. And I want him to know, and all 
those who were engaged in this conference, that 
we stand strongly behind the commitments that 
were made there, that this Government will do 
everything it possibly can to make sure that 
these commitments are carried out. 

They stretch over a period of 10 years, and I 
am sure that this administration and other ad- 
ministrations to follow will make sure that it 
devotes the efforts of this country to assisting our 
fellow Republics in achieving a better life for the 
people of those countries. 
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This can be done now, I am hopeful, by agreeing 
to legislation which will permit us to make long- 
range commitments. 

I welcome back the Secretary of the Treasury 
and all the other members of the delegation, which 
is a most distinguished one. 

We have here some stamps which were issued 
by the country which was our host, on the last 
day, which are stamps for the opening and the 
closing of this conference. We want you to know, 
Mr. Dillon, that you carried with you our best 
hopes and you have come back with our fondest 
expectations. 


Secretary Dillon 


Mr. President, I thank you for your kind words. 
We were negotiating in Punta del Este for some 
10 days with all the other American Republics, 
and it was a source of great satisfaction that at the 
end of that time we reached an agreement which is 
consecrated in the document called the Charter of 
Punta del Este, which served as the framework of 
the Alliance for Progress and that sets forth this 
framework in accordance with the views and ex- 
pectations of what this alliance should be: a co- 
operative undertaking wherein each country 
pledges its effort to do its part for the common 
effort to increase economic strength and the social 
development of the populations of Latin America. 

The Latin American Republics agreed to in- 
crease their own efforts, to modernize their tax 
systems, to institute programs of land reform, and 
do all the other things necessary to get under way 
really substantial programs of development. And 
we, on our part, agreed to help them in this effort. 

And I am delighted here to say, Mr. President, 
that we will carry forward that commitment be- 
cause this is the most important thing that I can 
see for us. 

I have here with me a copy of this charter which 
we adopted down there, which I am glad to bring 
back and give to you, Mr. President. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY DILLON, AUGUST 17 


Press release 574 dated August 17 


Before explaining or commenting on our vote in 
favor of this charter, I want to add my thanks to 
the Government of Uruguay which gave us this 
beautiful town and which made such wonderful 
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arrangements for us here at the conference. I 
want to thank you for your hospitality and for the 
effectiveness of your arrangements. And we want 
to thank, as has been done in this resolution, the 
whole town of Punta del Este and the Department 
of Maldonado, which has paid us the high honor 
of giving us their city’s medal while we were here. 
We also, above all, wish to pay our respects to the 
host Government of Uruguay for everything that 
they have done. We want to thank the secretariat, 
José Antonio Mora, Jorge Sol, and we want to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the way you have 
presided over our meetings. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not intended to take up 
the time of this meeting by commenting on any of 
the flood of untruths and falsehoods which the 
Government of Cuba has charged my country 
with. Now I do not think that that is in any way 
necessary. However, unfortunately, in the presen- 
tation today, the delegate of Cuba has chosen to 
take one phrase out of this document and try to 
twist its meaning so as to gravely misrepresent the 
position of the United States. He has tried to 
give the implication that the United States some- 
how recognizes the permanence of the present 
regime in Cuba. This we do not do and never will 
do, because to do so would be to betray the 
thousands of patriotic Cubans who are still wait- 
ing and struggling for the freedom of their coun- 
try. We recognized the Cuban revolution when it 
occurred, and we held out the hand of friendship 
to that revolution. This hand was repeatedly re- 
jected, and then, day by day, we saw the Govern- 
ment of Cuba betray the aims of the revolution 
which had brought it to power and give over the 
people of Cuba to the domination of a foreign 
power which the Cuban Government now calls 
our “sister socialist republic.” The United States 
continues to extend the hand of friendship to the 
people of Cuba, no matter what the conduct of its 
present government. We believe that the people 
of Cuba share the hopes and aspirations of the 
people of the other American Republics. We 
further believe that the people of Cuba desire to 
realize their hopes and aspirations within a frame- 
work of free institutions. 

We await the day when the people of Cuba have 
once more regained their freedom from that for- 
eign domination and control to which they are 
presently subjected so that they may once more 
join wholeheartedly in the free community of 
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American states. We believe this is their desire, 
and we believe it is a desire which is supported by 
every delegation represented at this conference. 

Now to return to the business of this conference. 

This is a memorable occasion for our hemisphere. 
Here two great currents have come together: the 
spirit of pan-Americanism, which, in the demo- 
cratic tradition of our Western civilization, unites 
our peoples in their love of individual freedom, of 
the right freely to choose their leaders and to have 
a part in making the laws under which they live; 
and, secondly, the burning desire of our peoples to 
achieve a status of health, education, and human 
dignity which will permit them to enjoy the full 
flowering of their individual talents. 

We have met here in the tradition of free and 
equal sovereignty that guides our hemispheric re- 
lations. After full and free discussion—very use- 
ful discussion—we have taken a historic step. We 
have agreed upon the establishment of an Alliance 
for Progress. We have consecrated that agree- 
ment in the Charter of Punta del Este—a true 
landmark in the history of the Americas. 

The document we have just approved reaffirms 
the great principles of Operation Pan America.‘ 
It also reaffirms the high principles of the Act of 
Bogot&é® It pledges the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica to carry out steps of structural reforms and 
self-help that are needed to speed economic growth 
and to spread its benefits far and wide among all 
our peoples. 

The United States, for its part, pledges its 
support to this great effort and indicates its will- 
ingness to contribute a substantial share of the 
external financing which will be needed. We are 
already meeting to carry out this pledge. For, as 
we met, our new foreign aid legislation, containing 
for the first time authority to make long-term com- 
mitments, has been under consideration in our 
Congress and has just now been approved by the 
Senate of the United States. 

In the Charter of Punta del Este we have also 
recognized the overriding importance of economic 
integration, and we have charted the way to im- 
prove the situation of many of the basic exports 
that are so important to Latin America. This is 


*For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 


Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
®'¥For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 





particularly so in the case of coffee, which is vital 
to 14 countries of the hemisphere. . 

In doing all of this we here have shown a spirit 
of unity and serious effort which bodes well for the 
success of our efforts. Our resolute refusal to be 
diverted into sterile political arguments has been 
a clear sign of the importance which our peoples 
attach to the task at hand. 

But the successful completion of this task marks 
only the beginning of our labors. For although we 
have charted the way to progress, plans alone will 
not feed the people, cure the sick, or educate our 
children. We must now undertake the hard and 
steady work of making a reality out of our dreams. 
The road to progress lies clear and straight before 
us. We must march down that road hand in hand. 
I am confident that in so doing and with the help 
of God, who blesses our efforts, we will bring to our 
hemisphere an entirely new life, a life that will en- 
able all our peoples to achieve in freedom and 
dignity the fuil fruition of their talents. 


ECLARATION TO THE PEOPLES OF AMERICA 


Press release 572 dated August 16 (revised) 
Provisional English text 

Assembled in Punta del Este, inspired by the principles 
consecrated in the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, in Operation Pan America and in the Act of 
Bogoté, the representatives of the American Republics 
hereby agree to establish an Alliance for Progress: a vast 
effort to bring a better life to all the people of the 
Continent. 

This Alliance is established on the basic principle that 
free men working through the institution of representa- 
tive democracy can best satisfy man’s aspirations, includ- 
ing those for work, home and land, health and schools. 
No system can guarantee true progress unless it affirms 
the dignity of the individual which is the foundation of 
our civilization. 

Therefore the countries signing this declaration in the 
exercise of their sovereignty have agreed to work toward 
the following goals during the coming years: 

To improve and strengthen democratic institutions 
throvgh application of the principle of self-determina- 
tion by the people. 

To accelerate economic and social development, thus 
rapidly bringing about a substantial and steady increase 
in the average income in order to narrow the gap between 
the standard of living in Latin American countries and 
that enjoyed in the industrialized countries. 

To carry out urban and rural housing programs to pro- 
vide decent homes for all our people. 

To encourage, in accordance with the characteristics 
of each country, programs of comprehensive agrarian re- 
form, leading to the effective transformation, where re- 
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quired, of unjust structures and systems of land tenure 
and use; with a view to replacing latifundia and dwarf 
holdings by an equitable system of property so that, 
supplemented by timely and adequate credit, technical 
assistance and improved marketing arrangements, the 
land will become for the man who works it the basis of 
his economic stability, the foundation of his increasing 
welfare, and the guarantee of his freedom and dignity. 

To wipe out illiteracy; to extend, as quickly as possi- 
ble, the benefits of primary education to all Latin Ameri- 
eans; and to provide broader facilities, on a vast scale, 
for secondary and technical training and for higher 
education. 

To press forward with programs of health and sanita- 
tion in order to prevent sickness, combat contagious 
disease, and strengthen our human potential. 

To assure fair wages and satisfactory working condi- 
tions to all our workers; to establish effective systems of 
labor-management relations and procedures for consulta- 
tion and cooperation among government authorities, em- 
ployers’ associations, ard trade unions in the interests of 
social and economic development. 

To reform tax laws, demanding more from those who 
have most, to punish tax evasion severely, and to redistrib- 
ute the national income in order to benefit those who are 
most in need, while, at the same time, promoting savings 
and investment and reinvestment of capital. 

To maintain monetary and fiscal policies which, while 
avoiding the disastrous effects of inflation or deflation, 
will protect the purchasing power of the many, guarantee 
the greatest possible price stability, and form an adequate 
basis for economic development. 

To stimulate private enterprise in order to encourage 
the development of Latin American countries at a rate 
which will help them to provide jobs for their growing 
populations, to eliminate unemployment, and to take their 
place among the modern industrialized nations of the 
world. 

To find a quick and lasting solution to the grave problem 
created by excessive price fluctuations in the basic exports 
of Latin American countries on which their prosperity so 
heavily depends. 

To accelerate the integration of Latin America so as 
to stimulate the economic and social development of the 
Continent. This process has already begun through the 
General Treaty of Economic Integration of Central Amer- 
ica and, in other countries, through the Latin American 
Free Trade Association. 

This declaration expresses the conviction of the nations 
of Latin America that these profound economic, social, 
and cultural changes can come about only through the 
self-help efforts of each country. Nonetheless, in order 
to achieve the goals which have been established with the 
necessary speed, domestic efforts must be reinforced by 
essential contributions of external assistance. 

The United States, for its part, pledges its efforts to 
supply financial and technical cooperation in order to 
achieve the aims of the Alliance for Progress. To this 
end, the United States will provide a major part of the 
minimum of 20 billion dollars, principally in public funds, 
which Latin America will require over the next 10 years 
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from all external sources in order to supplement its own 
efforts. 

The United States will provide from public funds, as an 
immediate contribution to the economic and social progress 
of Latin America, more than one billion dollars during the 
twelve months which began on March 13, 1961, when the 
Alliance for Progress was announced. 

The United States intends to furnish development loans 
on a long-term basis, where appropriate running up to 
fifty years and at very low or zero rates of interest. 

For their part, the countries of Latin America agree to 
devote a steadily increasing share of their own resources 
to economic and social development, and to make the 
reforms necessary to assure that all share fully in the 
fruits of the Alliance for Progress. 

Further, in carrying forward the Alliance for Progress, 
each of the countries of Latin America will formulate 
comprehensive and well-conceived national programs for 
the development of their own economies. 

Independent and highly qualified experts will be made 
available to Latin American countries in order to assist 
in formulating and examining national development 
plans. 

Conscious of the overriding importance of this declara- 
tion, the signatory countries declare that the inter- 
American community is now beginning a new era—when it 
will supplement its institutional, legal, cultural and social 
accomplishments with immediate and concrete actions to 
secure a better life, under freedom, for the present and 
future generations. 


CHARTER OF PUNTA DEL ESTE 


Provisional English text 


The Charter of Punta del Este 


ESTABLISHING THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS WITHIN 
THE FRAMEWORK OF OPERATION PAN AMERICA 


PREAMBLE 


We, the American Republics, hereby proclaim our de- 
cision to unite in a common effort to bring our people 
accelerated economic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity and political 
liberty. 

Almost two hundred years ago we began in this Hemi- 
sphere the long struggle for freedom which now inspires 
people in all parts of the world. Today, in ancient lands, 
men moved to hope by the revolutions of our young 
nations search for liberty. Now we must give a new 
meaning to that revolutionary heritage. For America 
stands at a turning point in history. The men and women 
of our Hemisphere are reaching for the better life which 
today’s skills have placed within their grasp. They are 
determined for themselves and their children to have 
decent and ever more abundant lives, to gain access to 
knowledge and equal opportunity for all, to end those 
conditions which benefit the few at the expense of the 
needs and dignity of the many. It is our inescapable task 
to fulfill these just desires—to demonstrate to the poor 
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and forsaken of our countries, and of all lands, that the 
creative powers of free men hold the key to their progress 
and to the progress of future generations. And our 
certainty of ultimate success rests not alone on our faith 
in ourselves and in our nations but on the indomitable 
spirit of free man which has been the heritage of American 
civilization. 

Inspired by these principles, and by the principles of 
Operation Pan America and the Act of Bogotaé, the Ameri- 
can Republics hereby resolve to adopt the following pro- 
gram of action to establish and carry forward an Alliance 
for Progress. 


TITLE I 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


It is the purpose of the Alliance for Progress to enlist 
the full energies of the peoples and governments of the 
American republics in a great cooperative effort to ac- 
celerate the economic and social development of the 
participating countries of Latin America, so that they may 
achieve maximum levels of well-being, with equal oppor- 
tunities for all, in democratic societies adapted to their 
own needs and desires. 

The American republics agree to work toward the 
achievement of the following fundamental goals in the 
present decade: 


1. To achieve in the participating Latin American coun- 
tries a substantial and sustained growth of per capita 
incomes at a rate designed to attain, at the earliest 
possible date, levels of income capable of assuring self- 
sustaining development, and sufficient to make Latin 
American income levels constantly larger in relation to the 
levels of the more industrialized nations. In this way 
the gap between the living standards of Latin America 
and those of the more developed countries can be 
narrowed. Similarly, presently existing differences in 
income levels among the Latin American countries will be 
reduced by accelerating the development of the relatively 
less developed countries and granting them maximum 
priority in the distribution of resources and in inter- 
national cooperation in general. In evaluating the degree 
of relative development, account will be taken not only of 
average levels of real income and gross product per 
capita, but also of indices of infant mortality, illiteracy, 
and per capita daily caloric intake. 

It is recognized that, in order to reach these objectives 
within a reasonable time, the rate of economic growth in 
any country of Latin America should be not less than 2.5 
per cent per capita per year, and that each participating 
country should determine its own growth target in the 
light of its stage of social and economic evolution, resource 
endowment, and ability to mobilize national efforts for 
development. 

2. To make the benefits of economic progress available 
to all citizens of all economic and social groups through 
a more equitable distribution of national income, raising 
more rapidly the income and standard of living of the 
needier sectors of the population, at the same time that 
a higher proportion of the national product is devoted 
to investment. 
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8. To achieve balanced diversification in national eco- 
nomic structures, both regional and functional, making 
them increasingly free from dependence on the export of 
a limited number of primary products and the importa- 
tion of capital goods while seeking to attain stability in 
the prices of exports or in income derived from exports. 

4. To accelerate the process of rational industrializa- 
tion so as to increase the productivity of the economy 
as a whole, taking full advantage of the talents and 
energies of both the private and public sectors, utilizing 
the natural resources of the country and providing pro- 
ductive and remunerative employment for unemployed or 
part-time workers. Within this process of industrializa- 
tion, special attention should be given to the establish- 
ment and development of capital-goods industries. 

5. To raise greatly the level of agricultural productivity 
and output and to improve related storage, transporta- 
tion, and marketing services. 

6. To encourage, in accordance with the character- 
istics of each country, programs of comprehensive 
agrarian reform leading to the effective transformation, 
where required, of unjust structures and systems of land 
tenure and use, with a view to replacing latifundia and 
dwarf-holdings by an equitable system of land tenure 
so that, with the help of timely and adequate credit, 
technical assistance and facilities for the marketing and 
distribution of products, the land will become for the man 
who works it the basis of his economic stability, the 
foundation of his increasing welfare, and the guarantee 
of his freedom and dignity. 

7. To eliminate adult illiteracy and by 1970 to assure, 
as a minimum, access to six years of primary education 
for each school-age child in Latin America; to modernize 
and expand vocational, secondary and higher educational 
and training facilities, to strengthen the capacity for 
basic and applied research, and to provide the competent 
personnel required in rapidly-growing societies. 

8. To increase life expectancy at birth by a minimum of 
five years, and to increase the ability to learn and pro- 
duce, by improving individual and public health. To 
attain this goal it will be necessary, among other meas- 
ures, to provide adequate potable water supply and drain- 
age to not less than 70 per cent of the urban and 50 
per cent of the rural population; to reduce the mortality 
rate of children less than five years of age to at least one- 
half of the present rate; to control the more serious 
transmissible diseases, according to their importance as 
a cause of sickness and death; to eradicate those illnesses, 
especially malaria, for which effective cures are known; 
to improve nutrition ; to train medical and health person- 
nel to meet at least minimum standards of competence; 
to improve basic health services at national and local 
levels ; to intensify scientific research and apply its results 
more fully and effectively to the prevention and cure of 
illness. 

9. To increase the construction of low-cost houses for 
low-income families in order to replace inadequate and 
deficient housing and to reduce housing shortages; and to 
provide necessary public services to both urban and rural 
centers of population. 


10. To maintain stable price levels, avoiding inflation 
or deflation and the consequent social hardships and mal- 
distribution of resources, bearing always in mind the ne- 
cessity of maintaining an adequate rate of economic 
growth. 

11. To strengthen existing agreements on economic in- 
tegration, with a view to the ultimate fulfillment of aspi- 
rations for a Latin American common market that will 
expand and diversify trade among the Latin American 
countries and thus contribute to the economic growth of 
the region. 

12. To develop cooperative programs designed to pre- 
vent the harmful effects of excessive fluctuations in the 
foreign exchange earnings derived from exports of pri- 
mary products, which are of vital importance to economic 
and social development ; and to adopt the measures neces- 
sary to facilitate the access of Latin American exports to 
international markets. 


TITLBH II 
EconoMIc AND SocraAL DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter I. Basic Requirements for Economic and Social 
Development 


The American republics recognize that to achieve the 
foregoing goals it will be necessary : 


1. That comprehensive and well-conceived national 
programs of economic and social development, aimed at 
the achievement of self-sustaining growth, be carried out 
in accordance with democratic principles. 

2. That national programs of economic and social de- 
velopment be based on the principle of self-help—as estab- 
lished in the Act of Bogotia—and the maximum use of 
domestic resources, taking into account the special con- 
ditions of each country. 

3. That in the preparation and execution of plans for 
economic and social development, women should be placed 
on an equal footing with men. 

4. That the Latin American countries obtain sufficient 
external financial assistance, a substantial portion of 
which should be extended on flexible conditions with re- 
spect to periods and terms of repayment and forms of 
utilization, in order to supplement domestic capital 
formation and reinforce their import capacity; and that, 
in support of well-conceived programs, including the 
necessary structural reforms and measures for the mo- 
bilization of internal resources, a supply of capital from 
all external sources during the coming ten years of at 
least 20 billion dollars be made available to the Latin 
American countries, with priority to the relatively less 
developed countries. The greater part of this sum should 
be in public funds. 

5. That institutions in both the public and private sec- 
tors, including labor, cooperative, commercial, industrial, 
and financial institutions, be strengthened and improved 
for increasingly effective use of domestic resources, and 
that the necessary social reforms be effected to permit a 
fair distribution of the fruits of economic and social 
progress. 
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Chapter II. National Development Programs 


1. Participating Latin American countries agree to in- 
troduce or strengthen systems for the preparation, execu- 
tion and periodic revision of national programs for 
economic and social development consistent with the 
principles, objectives and requirements contained in this 
document. Participating Latin American countries should 
formulate, if possible within the next eighteen months, 
long-term development programs. Such programs should 
embrace, according to the characteristics of each country, 
the elements outlined in the Appendix. 


2. National development programs should incorporate 
self-help efforts directed to: 


a. The improvement of human resources and widening 
of opportunities through raising general standards of 
education and health; improving and extending techni- 
cal education and the training of professionals, with 
emphasis on science and technology; providing adequate 
remuneration for work performed; encouraging man- 
agerial, entrepreneurial, and salaried talent; providing 
more productive employment for underemployed man- 
power; establishing effective systems of labor relations, 
and procedures for consultation and collaboration among 
public authorities, employer associations, and labor or- 
ganizations; promoting local institutions for basic and 
applied research; and improving the standards of public 
administration. 

b. The wider development and more efficient use of 
natural resources, especially those which are now idle 
or underutilized, including measures for the processing 
of raw materials. 

ec. The strengthening of the agricultural base, progres- 
sively extending the benefits of the land to those who 
work it, and ensuring in countries with Indian popula- 
tions the integration of these populations into the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural processes of modern life. To 
carry out these aims, measures should be adopted, among 
others, to establish or improve, as the case may be, the 
following services: extension, credit, technical assistance, 
agricultural research and mechanization; health and 
education; storage and distribution; cooperatives and 
farmers’ associations; and community development. 

d. The more effective, rational and equitable mobiliza- 
tion and use of financial resources through the reform of 
tax structures, including fair and adequate taxation of 
large incomes and real estate, and the strict application 
of measures to improve fiscal administration. Develop- 
ment programs should include the adaptation of budget 
expenditures to development needs, measures for the 
maintenance of price stability, the creation of essential 
credit facilities at reasonable rates of interest, and the 
encouragement of private savings. 

e. The promotion through appropriate measures, in- 
cluding the signing of agreements for the purpose of 
reducing or eliminating double taxation, of conditions that 
will encourage the flow of foreign investments and help 
to increase the capital resources of participating countries 
in need of capital. 

f. The improvement of systems of distribution and sales 
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in order to make markets more competitive and prevent 
monopolistic practices. 


Chapter III. Immediate and Short-Term Action 
Measures 


1. Recognizing that a number of Latin American coun- 
tries, despite their best efforts, may require emergency 
financial assistance, the United States will provide assist- 
ance from the funds which are or may be established for 
such purposes. The United States stands ready to take 
prompt action on applications for such assistance. Appli- 
cations relating to existing situations should be submitted 
within the next 60 days. 

2. Participating Latin American countries should im- 
mediately increase their efforts to accelerate their develop- 
ment, giving special emphasis (in addition to the crea- 
tion or strengthening of machinery for long-term 
development programming) to the following objectives: 


a. The completion of projects already under way and 
the initiation of projects for which the basic studies 
have been made in order to accelerate their financing and 
execution. 

b. The implementation of new projects which are 
designed : 


i. To meet the most pressing social needs and ben- 
efit directly the greatest number of people; 

ii. To concentrate efforts within each country in the 
less developed or more depressed areas in which 
particularly serious social problems exist; 

iii. To utilize idle capacity or resources, particularly 
underemployed manpower ; 

iv. To survey and assess natural resources. 


e. The facilitation of the preparation and execution of 
longterm programs through measures designed: 


i. To train teachers, technicians, and specialists ; 
ii. To provide accelerated training to workers and 
farmers ; 
iii. To improve basic statistics ; 
iv. To establish needed credit and marketing 
facilities ; 
v. To improve services and administration. 


8. The United States will assist in the realization of 
these short-term measures with a view to achieving con- 
crete results from the Alliance for Progress at the 
earliest possible moment. In connection with the 
measures set forth above, and in accordance with the 
statement of President Kennedy, the United States will 
provide assistance under the Alliance, including assist- 
ance for the financing of short-term measures, totalling 
more than one billion dollars in the year ending March 
1962. 


Chapter IV. Hxternal Assistance in Support of National 
Development Programs 


1. The economic and social development of Latin Amer- 
ica will require large public and private financial assist- 
ance on the part of capital-exporting countries, including 





the members of the Development Assistance Group and 
international lending agencies. The measures provided 
for in the Act of Bogoté and the new measures provided 
for in this Charter are designed to create a framework 
within which such additional assistance can be provided 
and effectively utilized. 

2. The United States will assist those participating 
countries whose Development Programs establish self- 
help measures, economic policies and programs consist- 
ent with the goals and principles of this Charter. To 
supplement the domestic efforts of such countries, the 
United States is prepared to allocate resources which, 
along with those anticipated from other external sources, 
will be of a scope and magnitude adequate to realize the 
goals envisaged in this Charter. Such assistance will be 
allocated to both social and economic development, and 
where appropriate, will take the form of grants or loans 
on flexible terms and conditions. The participating coun- 
tries will request the assistance of other capital-export- 
ing countries and international institutions so that they 
may provide assistance for the attainment of these 
objectives. 

3. The United States will assist in the financing of 
technical assistance projects proposed by a participating 
country or by the Secretariat of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States for the purpose of; a) contracting, in agree- 
ment with governments, for experts to assist the govern- 
ments, including the preparation of specific investment 
projects and the strengthening of national mechanisms 
for preparing projects, using specialized engineering firms 
where appropriate; b) carrying out, pursuant to coopera- 
tive agreements existing among the Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, field investigations and studies, including 
those relating to development problems, the organization 
of national planning agencies and the preparation of 
development programs, agrarian reform and rural de- 
velopment, health, cooperatives, housing, education and 
professional training, and taxation and tax administra- 
tion; and c) convening meetings of experts and officials on 
development and related problems. 

The governments or above-mentioned organizations 
should, when appropriate, seek the cooperation of the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies in the exe- 
cution of these activities. 

4. The participating Latin American countries recognize 
that each has in varying degree a capacity to assist fellow 
republics by providing external technical and financial 
assistance. They recognize that this capacity will increase 
as their economies grow. They therefore affirm their 
intention to assist fellow republics increasingly as their 
individual circumstances permit. 


Chapter V. Organization and Procedures 


1. In order to provide technical assistance for the for- 
mulation of development programs, as may be requested 
by participating nations, the Organization of American 
States, the Economic Commission for Latin America, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank will continue and 
strengthen their agreements for coordination in this field, 
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in order to have available a group of programming experts 
whose service can be used to facilitate the implementation 
of this Charter. The participating countries will also 
seek an intensification of technical assistance from the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations for the same 
purpose. 

2. The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, on 
the joint nomination of the Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States, the President of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the Executive Secretary 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, will appoint a panel of nine high-level experts, 
exclusively on the basis of their experience, technical 
ability, and competence in the various aspects of eco- 
nomic and social development. The experts may be of 
any nationality, though if of Latin American origin an 
appropriate geographical distribution will be sought. 
They will be attached to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, but will nevertheless enjoy complete au- 
tonomy in the performance of their duties. They may not 
hold any other remunerative position. The appointment 
of these experts will be for a period of three years, and 
may be renewed. 

38. Each government, if it so wishes, may present its 
program for economic and social development for con- 
sideration by an ad hoc committee, composed of no more 
than three membess drawn from the panel of experts 
referred to in the preceding paragraph together with an 
equal number of experts not on the panel. The experts 
who compose the ad hoc Committee will be appointed by 
the Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States at the request of the interested government and 
with its consent. 

4. The Committee will study the development program, 
exchange opinions with the interested government as to 
possible modifications and, with the consent of the govern- 
ment, report its conclusions to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and to other governments and institutions 
that may be prepared to extend external financial and 
technical assistance in connection with the execution of 
the program. 

5. In considering a development program presented to 
it, the ad hoc Committee will examine the consistency of 
the program with the principles of the Act of Bogota and 
of this Charter, taking into account the elements in the 
Appendix. 

6. The General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States will provide the personnel needed by the 
experts referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Chapter 
in order to fulfill their tasks. Such personnel may be 
employed specifically for this purpose or may be made 
available from the permanent staffs of the Organization of 
American States, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, and the Inter-American Development Bank, in 
accordance with the present liaison arrangements between 
the three organizations. The General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States may seek arrangements 
with the United Nations Secretariat, its Specialized 
Agencies and the Inter-American Specialized Organiza- 
tions, for the temporary assignment of necessary 
personnel. 
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7. A government whose development program has been 
the object of recommendations made by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee with respect to external financing requirements 
may submit the program to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank so that the Bank may undertake the negotia- 
tions required to obtain such financing, including the 
organization of a consortium of credit institutions and 
governments disposed to contribute to the continuing and 
systematic financing, on appropriate terms, of the develop- 
ment program. However, the government will have full 
freedom to resort through any other channels to all 
sources of financing, for the purpose of obtaining, in full 
or in part, the required resources. 

The ad hoc Committee shall not interfere with the right 
of each government to formulate its own goals, priorities, 
and reforms in its national development programs. 

The recommendations of the ad hoc Committee will be 
of great importance in determining the distribution of 
public funds under the Alliance for Progress which con- 
tribute to the external financing of such programs. These 
recommendations shall give special consideration to 
Title I. 1. 

The participating governments will also use their good 
offices to the end that these recommendations may be 
accepted as a factor of great importance in the decisions 
taken, for the same purpose, by inter-American credit 
institutions, other international credit agencies, and other 
friendly governments which may be potential sources of 
capital. 

8. The Inter-American Economic and Social Council will 
review annually the progress achieved in the formulation, 
national implementation, and international financing of 
development programs; and will submit to the Council of 
the Organization of American States such recommenda- 
tions as it deems pertinent. 


APPENDIX 


Elements of National Development Programs 


1. The establishment of mutually consistent targets to 
be sought over the program period in expanding produc- 
tive capacity in industry, agriculture, mining, transport, 
power and communications, and in improving conditions 
of urban and rural life, including better housing, edu- 
cation and health. 

2. The assignment of priorities and the description of 
methods to achieve the targets, including specific meas- 
ures and major projects. Specific development projects 
should be justified in terms of their relative costs and 
benefits, including their contribution to social produc- 
tivity. 

8. The measures which will be adopted to direct the 
operations of the public sector and to encourage private 
action in support of the development program. 

4. The estimated cost, in national and foreign currency, 
of major projects and of the development program as a 
whole, year by year over the program period. 

5. The internal resources, public and private, estimated 
to become available for the execution of the program. 

6. The direct and indirect effects of the program on 
the balance of payments, and the external financing, pub- 
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lic and private, estimated to be required for the execu- 
tion of the program. 

7. The basic fiscal and monetary policies to be fol- 
lowed in order to permit implementation of the program 
within a framework of price stability. 

8. The machinery of public administration—including 
relationships with local governments, decentralized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organizations, such as labor 
organizations, cooperatives, business and industrial organ- 
izations—to be used in carrying out the program, adapting 
it to changing circumstances and evaluating the progress 
made. 

TITLE III 


EconoMic INTEGRATION OF LATIN AMERICA 


The American republics consider that the broadening 
of present national markets in Latin America is essential 
to accelerate the process of economic development in the 
Hemisphere. It is also an appropriate means for obtain- 
ing greater productivity through specialized and comple- 
mentary industrial production which will, in turn, facili- 
tate the attainment of greater social benefits for the 
inhabitants of the various regions of Latin America. The 
broadening of markets will also make possible the better 
use of resources under the Alliance for Progress. Con- 
sequently, the American Republics recognize that: 


1. The Montevideo Treaty (because of its flexibility and 
because adherence to it is available to all of the Latin 
American nations) and the Central American Treaty on 
Economic Integration are appropriate instruments for 
the attainment of these objectives, as was recognized in 
Resolution No. 11 (III) of the Ninth Session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

2. The integration process can be intensified and accel- 
erated not only by the specialization resulting from the 
broadening of markets through the liberalization of trade 
but also through the use of such instruments as the agree- 
ments for complementary production within economic 
sectors provided for in the Montevideo Treaty. 

8. In order to insure the balanced and complementary 
economic expansion of all of the countries involved, the 
integration process should take into account, on a flexible 
basis, the condition of countries at a relatively less ad- 
vanced stage of economic development, permitting them 
to be granted special, fair, and equitable treatment. 

4. In order to facilitate economic integration in Latin 
America, it is advisable to establish effective relation- 
ships between the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion and the group of countries adhering to the Central 
American Economie Integration Treaty, as well as be- 
tween either of these groups and other Latin American 
countries. These arrangements should be established 
within the limits determined by these instruments. 

5. The Latin American countries should coordinate 
their actions to meet the unfavorable treatment accorded 
to their foreign trade in world markets, particularly that 
resulting from certain restrictive and discriminatory poli- 
cies of extra-continental countries and economic groups. 

6. In the application of resources under the Alliance 
for Progress, special attention should be given not only 
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to investments for multinational projects that will con- 
tribute to strengthening the integration process in all its 
aspects, but also to the indispensable financing of 
industrial production, and to the growing expansion of 
trade in industrial products within Latin America. 

7. In order to facilitate the participation of countries 
at a relatively lower stage of economic development in 
multinational Latin American economic cooperation pro- 
grams, and in order to promote the balanced and har- 
monious development of the Latin American integration 
process, special attention should be given to the needs of 
these countries in the administration of financial re- 
sources provided under the Alliance for Progress, par- 
ticularly in connection with infrastructure programs and 
the promotion of new lines of production. 

8. The economic integration process implies a need 
for additional investment in various fields of economic 
activity and funds provided under the Alliance for 
Progress should cover these needs as well as those re- 
quired for the financing of national development 
programs. 

9. When groups of Latin American countries have their 
own institutions for financing economic integration, the 
financing referred to in the preceding paragraph should 
preferably be channeled through these institutions. 
With respect to regional financing designed to further 
the purposes of existing regional integration instruments, 
the cooperation of the Inter-American Development Bank 
should be sought in channeling extra-regional contribu- 
tions which may be granted for these purposes. 

10. One of the possible means for making effective a 
policy for the financing of Latin American integration 
would be to approach the International Monetary Fund 
and other financial sources with a view to providing a 
means for solving temporary balance-of-payments prob- 
lems that may occur in countries participating in eco- 
nomic integration arrangements. 

11. The promotion and coordination of transportation 
and communications systems is an effective way to ac- 
celerate the integration process. In order to counteract 
abusive practices in relation to freight rates and tariffs, 
it is advisable to encourage the establishment of multi- 
national transport and communication enterprises in the 
Latin American countries, or to find other appropriate 
solutions. 

12. In working toward economic integration and com- 
plementary economies, efforts should be made to achieve 
an appropriate coordination of national plans, or to en- 
gage in joint planning for various economies through the 
existing regional integration organizations. Efforts 
should also be made to promote an investment policy di- 
rected to the progressive elimination of unequal growth 
rates in the different geographic areas, particularly in 
the case of countries which are relatively less developed. 

13. It is necessary to promote the development of na- 
tional Latin American enterprises, in order that they may 
compete on an equal footing with foreign enterprises. 

14. The active participation of the private sector is 
essential to economic integration and development, and 
except in those countries in which free enterprise does 


not exist, development planning by the pertinent national 
public agencies, far from hindering such participation, 
ean facilitate and guide it, thus opening new perspectives 
for the benefit of the community. 

15. As the countries of the Hemisphere still under 
colonial domination achieve their independence, they 
should be invited to participate in Latin American eco- 
nomic integration programs. 


TITLE IV 


Basic Export COMMODITIES 


The American Republics recognize that the economic 
development of Latin America requires expansion of its 
trade, a simultaneous and corresponding increase in 
foreign exchange incomes received from exports, a lessen- 
ing of cyclical or seasonal fluctuations in the incomes of 
those countries that still depend heavily on the export of 
raw materials, and the correction of the secular deterio- 
ration in their terms of trade. 

They therefore agree that the following measures 
should be taken : 


I. National Measures 


National measures affecting commerce in primary 
products should be directed and applied in order to: 


1. Avoid undue obstacles to the expansion of trade 
in these products; 

2. Avoid market instability ; 

3. Improve the efficiency of international plans and 
mechanisms for stabilization ; 

4. Increase their present markets and expand their 
area of trade at a rate compatible with rapid 
development. 


Therefore: 

A. Importing member countries should reduce and if 
possible eliminate, as soon as feasible, all restrictions 
and discriminatory practices affecting the consumption 
and importation of primary products, including those with 
the highest possible degree of processing in the coun- 
try of origin, except when these restrictions are imposed 
temporarily for purposes of economic diversification, to 
hasten the economic development of less developed nations, 
or to establish basic national reserves. Importing coun- 
tries should also be ready to support, by adequate regu- 
lations, stabilization programs for primary products that 
may be agreed upon with producing countries. 

B. Industrialized countries should give special attention 
to the need for hastening economic development of less 
developed countries. Therefore, they should make maxi- 
mum efforts to create conditions, compatible with their 
international obligations, through which they may extend 
advantages to less developed countries so as to permit the 
rapid expansion of their markets. In view of the great 
need for this rapid development, industrialized countries 
should also study ways in which to modify, wherever 
possible, international commitments which prevent the 
achievement of this objective. 

C. Producing member countries should formulate their 
plans for production and export, taking account of their 
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effect on world markets and of the necessity of supporting 
and improving the effectiveness of international stabili- 
zation programs and mechanisms. Similarly they should 
try to avoid increasing the uneconomic production of 
goods which can be obtained under better conditions in 
the less developed countries of the Continent and which 
are an important source of employment. 

D. Member countries should adopt all necessary meas- 
ures to direct technological studies toward finding new 
uses and by-products of those primary commodities that 
are most important to their economies. 

E. Member countries should try to reduce, and, if pos- 
sible, eliminate within a reasonable time export subsidies 
and other measures which cause instability in the markets 
for basic commodities and excessive fluctuations in prices 
and income. 


II. International Cooperation Measures 
1. Member countries should make coordinated, and if 
possible, joint, efforts designed : 


a. To eliminate as soon as possible undue protection 
of the production of primary products; 

b. To eliminate internal taxes und reduce excessive 
domestic prices which discourage the consumption 
of imported primary products ; 

. To seek to end preferential agreements and other 
measures which limit world consumption of Latin 
American primary products and their access to 
international markets, especially the markets of 
Western European countries in process of economic 
integration, and of countries with centrally planned 
economies. 

. To adopt the necessary consultation mechanisms 
so that their marketing policies will not have dam- 
aging effects on the stability of the markets of 
basic commodities. 


2. Industrialized countries should give maximum coop- 
eration to less developed countries so that their raw ma- 
terial exports will have the greatest degree of processing 
that is economic. 

3. Through their representation in international finan- 
cial organizations, member countries should suggest that 
these organizations, when considering loans for the pro- 
motion of production for export, take into account the 
effect of such loans on products which are in surplus in 
world markets. 

4. Member countries should support the efforts being 
made by international commodity study groups and by 
the Commission on International Commodity Trade of the 
United Nations. In this connection, it should be con- 
sidered that producing and consuming nations bear a 
joint responsibility for taking national and international 
steps to reduce market instability. 

5. The Secretary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States shall convene a group of experts appointed by 
their respective Governments to meet before November 30, 
1961 and to report, not later than March 31, 1962 on 
measures to provide an adequate and effective means of 
offsetting the effects of fluctuations in the volume and 
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prices of exports of basic products. The Government 


experts shall: 


a. Consider the questions regarding compensatory 
financing raised during the present meeting ; 

b. Analyze the proposal for establishing an inter- 
national fund for the stabilization of export re- 
ceipts submitted in the Report of the Group of 
Experts to the Special Meeting of the IA-ECOSOC 
as well as any other alternative proposals ; 

. Prepare a draft plan for the creation of mechanisms 
for compensatory financing. This draft plan should 
be circulated among the member Governments and 
their opinions obtained well in advance of the next 
meeting of the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. 


6. Member countries should support the efforts under 
way to improve and strengthen international commodity 
agreements and should be prepared to cooperate in the 
solution of specific commodity problems. Furthermore, 
they should endeavor to adopt adequate solutions for the 
short- and long-term problems affecting markets for pri- 
mary products so that the economic interests of producers 
and consumers are equally safeguarded. 

7. Member countries should request the cooperation of 
other producer and consumer countries in stabilization 
programs, bearing in mind that the raw materials of the 
Western Hemisphere are also produced and consumed in 
other parts of the world. 

8. Member countries recognize that the disposal of 
accumulated reserves and surpluses can be a source for 
achieving the goals outlined in the first part of this Title, 
so that, together’ with the generation of local resources, 
the consumption of essential products in the receiving 
countries may be simultaneously increased. The disposal 
af surpluses and reserves should be carried out in an 
orderly manner, in order to: 


a. Avoid disturbing existing commercial markets in 
member countries, and 
b. Expand the sale of their products to other markets, 


However, it is recognized that: 


a. The disposal of surpluses should not displace com- 
mercial sales of identical products traditionally 
carried out by other countries; and 

b. Such sales should not substitute for large scale 
financial and technical assistance programs. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF this Charter is signed, in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, on the seventeenth day of August, 
nineteen hundred sixty-one. 

The original texts shall be deposited in the archives of 
the Pan American Union, through the Secretary General 
of the Special Meeting, in order that certified copies may 
be sent to the Governments of the Member States of the 
Organization of American States. 

The records of the Conference include a statement that 
the only authoritative text of agreements reached during 
the Conference is contained in the Charter of Punta del 
Este and in the specific resolutions passed by the 
Conference. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on August 10 confirmed W. Walton Butter- 
worth to be the representative of the United States to 
the European Communities, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


Designations 


William R. Tyler as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, effective July 23. 

George M. Czayo as Executive Director, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, effective August 6. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Austria 


State treaty for the reestablishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955. Entered into force July 27, 1955. TIAS 3298. 
Accession deposited: Australia, August 10, 1961. 


Sugar 
International sugar agreement, 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 1959. 
TIAS 4389. 
Accessions deposited: Lebanon, July 3, 1961; India 
(with declaration and reservations), July 13, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 


Agreement providing a loan to Chile for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation in Chile as a consequence of the May 
1960 earthquakes. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Santiago August 3, 1961. Entered into force August 3, 
1961. 


China 


Agreement relating to loan of two U.S. naval vessels to 
the Republic of China. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Taipei June 8, 1961. Entered into force June 8, 1961. 


Finland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, with exchange of notes. Signed at 
— August 14, 1961. Entered into force August 14, 
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Germany 


Agreement relating to reciprocal legal assistance in penal 
matters and information from penal register. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Bonn November 7 and Decem- 
ber 28, 1960, and January 3, 1961. Entered into force 
January 3, 1961. 


Iceland 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 7, 1961 (TIAS 4723). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Reykjavik July 6 and 18, 1961. 
Entered into force July 18, 1961. 


Indonesia 

Agreement extending arrangement for landing rights for 
United States commercial air carriers in Indonesian 
territory of February 2 and March 2, 1959, as extended 
(TIAS 4287 and 4523). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Djakarta March 30 and May 31, 1961. Entered into 
force May 31, 1961. 


Peru 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 12, 1960 (TIAS 4430). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lima April 25 and July 31, 1961. 
Entered into force July 31, 1961. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 21-27 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to August 21 which appear 
in this issue of the BuLLETIN are Nos. 572 of Au- 
gust 16, 574 of August 17, and 580 of August 18. 


Subject 
Bowles : question-and-answer period, 
National Press Club. 

581 8/21 Rusk: interview on 
Press.” 

*582 8/21 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

583 8/21 Rusk: foreign aid program. 

584 8/21 Kennedy-Becu: U.S. policy in Berlin. 

*585 8/21 Duke biography. 

586 8/22 Cholera vaccine to Hong Kong. 

587 8/22 Rusk-Dillon: news conference. 

*588 8/23 Cultural exchange (schoolteachers). 

589 8/23 Kerr: treaties with Belgium and 
Viet-Nam. 

*590 8/23 Hilsman: 
Security.” 

*591 8/23 Cultural exchange 
casters). 

592 8/24 Rusk: national policy machinery. 

*593 8/24 Toner sworn in as executive secre- 
tary, ICA (biographic details). 

+594 8/25 Rusk: U.S. disarmament agency. 

595 8/25 Special advisory committee on 
cooperatives. 

596 8/26 U.S. note to U.S.S.R. 

F597 8/26 Continued increase in visa services. 


No. Date 
F570-A 8/21 


“Meet the 


“NATO and Military 


(radio broad- 


* Not printed. 
¥ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture. Food-for-Peace ae: on 
With El Salvador . , 


American Republics 

American Republics Establish an Alliance for Prog- 
ress (Dillon, Kennedy, texts of documents) ‘ 

Joint News Conference of Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas — 
August 22. hee iw. ee ie ee 


Atomic Energy. Ambassador Dean Returns to Test 
Ban Conference (Kennedy) . oh =u 6 


Aviation. U.S.-Venezuelan Aviation Talks (text 
of agreed statement) . us els Naren Gere 


Bolivia. R. A. Egger To Be President’s ee 
Representative in Bolivia... 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents oe to Foreign 
Policy P 

The Importance of Foreign Aid a Today’ s World 
(Rusk ) ; 

Role of the Denartinnt of State in . National Securs 
ity Affairs (Rusk) oe heehee OrE® 


Cuba 

Joint News Conference of Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary of the sy april eat —— 
August 22 . 

Secretary Rusk faterviewed. on “Meet ‘the Press” 
Program oa n F ‘ 


Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Butterworth) 

Designations (Czayo, Tyler) 2 

Role of the Department of State in National secur- 
ity Affairs (Rusk) Pee aa ae 


Dominican Republic. Joint News Conference of 
Secretary Rusk and Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, August 22 6 


El Salvador. Food-for-Peace be capescoar er 
With El Salvador 


Europe 

Butterworth confirmed as Ambassador to the Euro- 
pean Communities 

Tyler designated Deputy Asstatant Secretary fos 
European Affairs 


Germany 

ICFTU Supports U.S. Policy in Berlin (Becu, 
Kennedy) . . 

Joint News Conference of Seeretary "Rusk ws 
Secretary of the ae _— Dillon, 
August 22. ; " 

Secretary Rusk Suterviewed on “Meet ‘the Press” 
Program 

U.S. Warns Soviet Cates Aaeienk Teteiiecciee With 
Free Access to Berlin (texts of White House 
statement and U.S. and Soviet notes) 


Health, Education, and Welfare. U.S. Sends Vac- 
cine to Hong = To — Stem Cholera Out- 
break 


Index 


International Organizations and Conferences. 
Ambassador Dean Returns to Test Ban Confer- 
ence (Kennedy) é 
American Republics Establish an 1 Alliance for Pre 
ress (Dillon, Kennedy, texts of documents) 
Joint News Conference of Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 
August 22. OE Mee Se aa foe ee ae 


Labor. ICFTU = gata U.S. Redes. in Berlin 
(Becu, Kennedy) 


Mexico. Joseph Friedkin Named to U.S.-Mexico 
Boundary and Water Commission 6a: ea 
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